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INTRODUCTION. 


W HAT Horace ſays in my motto of 


the paſſions, may as well be applied 
to the imagination in the diſcernment of 
language, which we of this country take 
in more ſtrongly by the eye than by the 
ear. We are careful enough of our or- 
thography, not negligent of our matter, 
but our delivery of it by word of mouth 


comes from us mechanically as worked. by 


the ſprings of cuſtom, with. ſcarce any 
difcernment of the manner in which'we 
perform it. So that we don't know when 


our vowels change voices among one-an- 


other, by changing poſition as they ſtand 
before or behind a conſonant ; whether our 
letters are fingle or double ; nor the differ- 
ence between a dipthong aud a fingleyaw- 
el. Having read ſomewhere that our Eng- 
lim verſe is iambic, we perſuade ourſelves 

B that 


— 


121 
that each of the five feet in this li of 


. r Me 
Be fopt i in -— "i or transfix'd with pins, 


muſt be an iambus, that is, one ſhort ſyl- 
lable and one long, without attending to 
the room they take up in the mouth. 
When we have pronounced a Latin word, 
we cannot tell whether we ſpoke it quick 
or flow, till we have fearched our books 
for information, for we receive none from 
the notices of our ear, 


This e has given birth to a 
new ſcience added to the two well known 
before, orthography and philology, and 
which may be named philtophony : the 
child lies as yet fearce half formed im the 
nurſery of grammarians, but the tender 
nurture of it ſeems a fit employment for 
the Searches, for our family has been re- 
markable for the watchful ear, as well as 
therprying eye, ever fince our great uncle 
Socrates heard the een ee of _ demon 
nnen iN ts t5 


- have 
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I have made ſome efforts to communi- 
cate my ideas in private converſation a- 
mong my friends, but find nothing is to be 
done by occaſional obſervations, nor with- 
out preparing oneſelf by a thorough con- 
ſideration, and making it the principal bu- 
ſineſs of one's thoughts for ſome time, 
therefore I have determined for a while to 


take down my teleſcope ſet to view celeſ- 


tial objects by. the Light of Nature, and, 
taking the hearing trumpet, liſten to the 
voice of nature, or cuffom, our ſecond na- 
ture, in order to catch and mark down 
all the minute variations of ſound ſhe leads 
us through ĩn our diſcourſes famitiar or 
folemn, together with the motions of our 
organs in producing them; hoping theres - 
by to reduce the whole into a confiftent 
and regular ſyſtem. | 


ENGLISH not SPELT as SPOKEN? 
I ould have entitled my performance 


letters, but that 1 ſhould then have been 


anderſtoock of ketters written, or characters 
B 2 uſed 
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uſed upon paper ; whereas my intention 
is to point out the letters ſpoken, or fingle 
ſounds compoſing our ſyllables and words 
when we diſcourſe with one another. But 
theſe two kinds of letters, the written and 
the ſpoken, do not always anſwer each o- 
ther, For the character o“ has three dif- 
ferent ſounds in bone, gone, done; and 
the character f four in ** mouſe, roſe, 
caſual, ſugar.” On the other hand, the 
ſame ſound is characterized by a“ in 
*þball,” *o” in often, au“ in caught“ 
and ou in „bought; and the ſame 
ſound by „f“ in *often,” ff in „off 

and gh“ in *cough.” Some of our let- 
ters are uſeleſs, as *gh” in! might,“ 1” 
in *half,” 'n“ in *ſolemn';” and ſome 
ſimple ſounds cannot be expreſſed without 
two characters, as **ng” in *ſong,” th“ in 
this“ or “thin;“ *{h" in  *ſhoot,” 


| . * — it Pe 3 to rec- 
tify our alphabet, not that I, mean to alter 


the common manner re writing, but only 
| to 


* 
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to gratify the curioſity of ſuch as may be 
deſirous of analyzing our language into 
its conſtituent elements, and to - furniſh 
them with a ſet of characters whereby they 
might expreſs and diſtinguiſh every arti- 
culate ſound. that is current anong us. 


For which purpoſe I muſt arike out 


' five conſonants k, q. w, x, y.“ ſubſtitut- 


ing four others in their room, beſides two 
more added to the vowels, ſo that my al- 
phabet conſiſts of 27 letters, one more than 
the vulgar z for though we count only 24, 
we have really 20, including **y” and j.” 
To the 6 new-letters I have 23 the 
following characters, | 
bp, S, wn fi, au, u, | 
which being of mine own chuſing, whoe- 
ver pleaſes may change them for others he 
judges more com modious: yet I have my 
reaſons for the choice; for the two 
*th's" are expreſſed by the ſame charac- 
ters which I' apprehend our Saxon anceſ- 


w_ uſed for the very ſame ſounds ; ** ng. 
B 3 1h” and 


* and 


ES 
eau are only drawn into one cy- 
pher, and ſhort u“ is none other than the 
greek upſilon, which poſſibly carried the 
fame ſound in their prepoſition guy,” as 


our ſhort*u” does in the ſubſtantive *ſup.” 


I thought at firſt to have diſearded c“ as 
its place might always be ſupplied by k“ 
or s,“ but finding it a more convenient 
letter to write than x,“ I have preſerved 
it inftead of that, craving leave to give it 
the force of k,“ ſo that I may ſ bell the 


Pp words Kick, keck, ws by *ciC, . 


' As I firuck out *x" for being a double 
letter, I would not have g“ liable to the 
ſame objection, which it would be while 


uſed as in gentle, giant,” where it has the 


force of a d“ and French j united, 
but wiſh it might be pronounced even be- 


fore e“ and 1” as we do in the words 
| "get" and give. | 


I do not ſee the neceſſity of giving the 


names we do to all our letter, as s *de, ef, 
: atch, 
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atch, zed,” for moſt of them may be 
ſounded alone without aid of any others; 
g' is the hardeſt to a beginner, who may 
fancy himſelf making a noiſe like one in- 
clinable to puke, but will grow familiar 
upon uſe ; for I knew a man who when 
having occaſion to ſay yes affected to 
turn the yy“ into a *g,“ which he drew 
out ſometimes in a long note for cight or 
ten ſeconds before he <img the reſt _ 


his yes.“ 
But there are three letters *, p, t,“ 
which cannot be pronounced alone, and I 


have given them double games *ecce” or 
*ecca,” ppi, or *ippy,” and iti,” or 


uitty ;” in order that either branch may 


be taken as they are found to follow ar 
precede a vowel, ſo that I would teach a 


learner to ſpell crack“ by ca, r, a, ec,” 


and **pap” by *py, a, ip. 
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ALPHABET REFORMED. 


This being premiſed, I may now exhi- 
bit my a!phabet in the en order; 


4 ce a, b, ecce, au, d, , e, f, „, g, h, i, 1, m, | 
n, g, o, ippi, r, s, fi, iti, þ, u, 2, j, v.“ 


The powers of theſe ſeveral letters can- 
not be better explained than by examples 
of common words wherein they are ſound- 
ed in the manner I wiſh them always ta 
be. But we muſt begin with the vowels, 
with which we ſhall have moſt trouble, 


* thoſe of the old alphabet being more in- 


terchangeable among one another than 
the confonants, and ſ ſuſceptible of quantity, 
for we pronounce them long 1 in ſome ſyl+ 
ables, and ſhort i in others. 
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QUANTITY. 


But I find it very difficult to make my 

countrymen comprehend this affair of 

quantity, becauſe not regarded in, our 
= metre; ſometimes they will determine it 
by the accent, and infiſt that ve“ in *ve- 
rily“ muſt be long, becauſe it isaccented; 
and at other times they will argue, that 
**would” muſt be long, becauſe, ſay they, 
%u is a dipthong, and ld“ would make 
the ſyllable long by poſition if it were not 


s, ſo by nature. Thus through fondneſs for 
e, their Kill in orthography, they conſider 
n- the ſpelling inſtead of conſulting / their 
in ear, the ſole proper judge in matters of | 
y. quantity, and if they would try the cauſe 
1+ at this bar, they would find no difference 
between the words would“ and wood, 
to which latter there do not lie the ſame 
objections. Or if they ſtill pretend that 
*00" is a dipthong, let them conſider whe- 


ther it is not as much a fimple ſound in 
blood 


— — N — 
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s an uncertain way of meaſuring, the con- 


comparative among one another. You 


this ſentence, © I ſhall obey any.comminds 


„„man, and that of hands“ as you do in 


of a faulty pronunciation. 


| #* _ 8 
*blood” and **Rood,” as the uꝰ in budꝰ 
and full.“ 


Nor will it do to take out your watch 
and try how many ſhort ſyllables are equal 
to a certain number of long ones, for this 


ſonants will interfere and a man may ſpeak 
quick or ſlow without changing the quan- 
tity of his vowels, which depends not fo 
much upon their abſolute length, as their 


will diſcover it eaſieſt by drawing out your 
vowels a little beyond their uſual length, 
which you will find more diſguſtful in the 
ſhort than in the long, as in ©ha - - and 
than in comma - - and ;” or by tranſ- 
poſing them into each other's places, as in 


* that come from your hands, ſpeaking 
the a“ in commands“ as you do in 


half ;“ your ear will ſoon convince you 


77777 


we 
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We are miſled at our entrance upon 
learning by our abſurd manner of ſpell- 
ing, for our letters which ought to be the 


component ſounds of our ſyllables, as the 
notes are of bars in muſic, often carry a 
very different ſound in compoſition from 
that they had when ſingle, and fo do not 
really form the compounds whereof we uſe 
them as ingredients, thus *a, n, d“ makes 
*2ind” rather than and, and g, o, n, e“ 
produces jony” inſtead of *gone,” And 
in our horn- books children are taught to 
change both the ſound and the quantity of 
the vowels as placed before or after a con- 
ſonant ; ab, eb, ib, ob, ub” being differ- 
ent in both reſpeas . ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu.“ F 

But before I enter upon this matter, 1 
muſt paſs on to- my own vowels, becauſe 
without their aid I ſhall not be able to ſet 
down the variations found among the com* 
mon ones upon paper. How much ſoever | 
* may be defpiſed or unobſerved / 
among 


* 


| | [ 12 J 

|| + among us, it certainly prevails as much in 
our language as ever it did in the Greek 

er Latin ; ſome words of different fignifi- 
cation are diſtinguiſhable to the ear only 
by the quantity of their vowels, as in theſe 
ſentences, © Would you have me halve this 
* orange?” I can't endure this cant. 
None that are known to me.” Sam, ſing 
a pſalm. Mary be merry.” 2 Lock at 
*« Luke.” © A fool is full of himſelf.” * He 

has been diſſecting a bean.” And that line 
in Milton, 1 
That Ne be wos d, and Loa unſought be 


cc won.“ 

- Therefore I would begin with my ſcho- 
lars by making them pronounce the fingle 
vowels long and ſhort “ a, 4, av, ai, &c, 
leading them thereinto by proper exam- 
ples of words wherein they are ſo ſpoken, 
though perhaps written with other cha- 
racters, as , ant; az and; au, all; au, | 
on; & were; é, end; i, machine; i, chin; 
6, old; 6, only „ which is the only ſyl- 

b lable 


— 
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lable begun with an 5,“ and even this 
the North · country people wad deprive us 
of by calling it aunly;” it is found inthe 
middle of ſome words, as lo” in“ oblo- 
quy, ſoliloquy ;” in **monopoly” the firft 
10 isa longone, the ſecond is a ſhort av" 
and the third is a true ſhort 40.“ 


Men of reading uſe ſeveral ſhort 0's,” 
as in none, wholly ;”. the clergy are e- 


qually divided upon acknowledge in the 


confeſſion, one half making the “o ſhort 
but the other joining with the ladies to read 
it“ ackniuledge,” Tis a wonder this letter 
ſhould not have come more into vogue 
finceFrench has been ſo faſhionable among 
us, which abounds with it, as bon ami, 
mon enfant, etonnement;“ but it ſeems 
more wonderful that grammarians, pro- 
— the art of letters ſhould thruſt a ſhort 

o” into Latin words where Virgil, Ho- 
race, and Ovid have made it long, as *nos, 


vos, multos.“ | 
Our 
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Our next vowel is “d, rude; ©, puſh * 
the laſt is , ſhut;“ I do not recollect it 
ever uſed long in our language, unleſs in 
the words indũs, fellas, mellũs, and 
* bills,” as ſpoken by ſome ſolemn peo- 
ple, yet we can draw it out to a great 
length upon particular occaſions, as when 
the watchman calls“ Paſt ten v-v-v clock,” 
or when a man hefitates till he hits upon 
fome hard name, as This account was 
fent by Mr. vu Schlotzikoff, a Ruſſian.“ 

This ſhort * is eaſieſt pronounced of 
all the vowels for reaſons that will appear 
| hereafter, and therefore is a great favorite 
with my countrymen, who tho not lazy 
are very averſe to trouble, wiſhing to do 


as much work with as little pains as poſ- 


fible; it is commonly inſerted between 
d, i, 0” and r,“ as in there, beer, fire, 
more, poor, pure, our,” which we pro- 
nounce “ theur, brur, for, moor, puvr, vuur.” 
vir is almoſt always turned into ur,” as 
<*ſir, for; dirty, dorty;” er is ſo like to t 


TY: that 
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you cannot diftinguith them untefs when 
accented, for if one was to ſay \ proſper, 
« advurſe, to join in friendly conyorſe” you 
would not perceive the changes, bur 
„ proſpurity, advorſity, to convutſe as friends,” 
would offend your ear grievouſly : and 
there are noue of the vowels but what are 
often changed into in common talk, 
tho preferving their genuine found in a 
grave diſcourſe, as in this fentence, 
& *Tis frivolous. to endeavour putting man or 
% woman upon never ſtirring in London for 
* fear of their cloaths. being covered with ſoot,” 
which at a tea-table we ſhould probably 
deliver thus, Tis frivolus toendeavor putting 
* man ur yomun vpun nevor ſtorring in Lanva, 
for fear of their cloaths being exvur'd with ft.” 


The very ſmall particles ſpoken haſtily 
ſearee ever retain their ariginal ſound, 2 
farmer will tell you“ v hog wont ſtray fo for 
&« from home uz wn ox ut » flock v ſheep,” | 


Our anceftors were fonder 'of dipthongs 
than ourſelyes, fo that-we have more of 
| them 
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them upon paper than in our mouths, the 
old-faſhioned “ ae, ai, au, ea, ee, ei, eo, 


46 ia, ie, io, 0a, Oe, oo, Ou, ui,” we often | 
change into a ſimple ſound, as in **Caefar, 


main, caught, bear, ſeen, receive, yeo- 
man, impartial, believe, cuſhion, boat, 
** Phoebus, root, favour, fruit.” Of thoſe 


we retain I can recollect no more than 


doi, voice; i, ice; ou, noun,” and a ſin- 
gle * ai” in the interjection ay,” beſides 
thoſe characteriſed by **w” and y, as in 
*« waſh, were, wet, ſweet, yellow, yes, 
« yoak, yonder,” and ſo forth; all which 
would write “ vais, vis, nuun, al, uavh, 


« yer, ſuit, 1elo, ils, 16c, 1avnder,” &c. and “, 


% 1, ©, U,” © mare, or mayor, mevr z'” “ dear, 
« or deer, divr;” “ more, or mower, moyur ;” 
ine ſure, or ſhooer, [maker of ſhoes] fiuer ;” but 
me dipthongs r and uu are characteriſed 
ſometimes by a ſingle vowel, ſometimes 


by two, and ſometimes by a ſyllable, as 
* uſe, enſue, ewe, yew, you, I, my, ei- 


*" ther, eye.“ 
We 
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We have likewiſe ſome tripthongs, as in 
c wound, uvund, year, 1'1vr, fewer, fiuvr, queer, 
« cur ;” and one tetrapthong © wire, ” or 
“ quire,” © uvur, cuviur, unleſs the latter be 
diſſyllables, for I think hire“ and dire“ 
have as fair a claim to be counted ſuch as 
„higher and © dyer, ” tho we will not 
allow them the ſame rank in verſe, unleſs 
by a fancied, not a real contraction by a 

apoſtrophe, but it you repeat 

« For high renown the heaven-born poets ſtrive, 
Actors for higher [hire] in toils inceſſant live,“ 
a perſon may think you mean to reflect 
upon the players when you intend them a 
compliment, or vice verſa : or in deſerib- 
ing a drunken quarrel if you end with 
theſe lines, 


« From their enflaming pots freſh broils aroſe, 

t Knives follow'd fiſts, and cuts ſucceeded blows, | 

The blood that ſtreamed from the galh pr. 
« found 1h 

4 With ſcarlet dire ' diſtain'd their garments 
« round, | 

« gad ſcarlet 66 3 he, who gave the wound.“ 


2. ſhould 


[ 18 } 
ſhould you in reading them tranſpoſe the 
dire] [dyer] into each others places, you 
would not perceive the change ; ſuch is 
the force of cuftom and imagination to de- 
bauch the ear, that it does not know when 
one and one ſyllable make two ! 


I return now to the common yowels, 


with which I need do no more than ſet 
down the ſounds given them on firſt learn- 
ing to read expreſſed in my own charac- 
ters, whereby the variations they undergo 
as ſtanding ſingle or in compoſition before 
or after the ſeveral conſonants will be 


made appear at one view. 
a, é; e, I; i, v1; o, ö; u, iu; ba, bẽ; ab, 
« ab; be, bi; eb, eb; bi, bu; ib, ib; bo, 
« bo; ob, aub z bu, biu; ub, vb ;” 
Let it muſt be owned they undergo far- 
ther variations and mutual changes among 
one another when they come to be com- 
pounded in words, as “ bar, bat, fall, 
caught,“ when ſhortned into © cot, bate, 
<* many, cribbage,” called © cribbidge,” 
© liar,” like to © Iyre.“ « W” is 


Wa t*» (0 


. 

«W" is always eſteemed a conſonant to 
ſounding as much like a vowel in the old 
«perſwade” as in the modern *perſuade,” 
and in“ thwack” as in quack; nor can 
I find any difference between the French 


* oui,” and the Engliſh we.“ 


M is rejected for being an amphibious 
animal, one while a liquid vowel, then a- 
gain ranking with the ſolid conſonants ; 
* I ſpy a yoak of oxen plying yonder :” 
and indeed ** y” ſeems of no uſe among the 


vowels, unleſs for the convenience of po- 


etaſters, becauſe it will rhime both toe“ 
and 2," 

« Diſeaſe and guilt our ſages all agree 

© Preſs heavier than contented poverty. 


« By foul debauch far greater numbers die, 
* Than by the pinch of ſtarving poverty.“ 


My conſonants being little different 


from the vulgar, it will ſuffice to repeat 
them, and ſubjoin after each examples 


wherein their ſounds are contained ; © b, 
89 e bribe; 
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* hribe; ecce, crack; d, dread ; 8, their; 
« f, fife; g, gird; h, hot; h, lilly; m, 
„ mump; n, none; 2, ſing; ippi, pope; 
r, roar; ſ, ſowſe, fi, ſhip; itti, treat; 
p, thoth; 2, zeal; j, meaſure.” 


The vulgar conſonants, ſome ſew of 


them are unſteady; f in of ordi- 


narily becomes v; f is often con- 
verted into © 2,” © roſe, grows, poſitive,” 
fo that tho © 2 very ſeldom makes its ap- 
pearance upon paper, we have it frequent- 
ly in our mouths, which contributes great- 
ly to the ſoftening of our language, for J 
take 2 to be the true Grecian zeta, 
which the Romans acknowledged to be a 
mellower letter than any they had belong- 
ing to them; but ſometimes © s takes 
the form of j.“ as in compoſure,” 
ſometimes of“ ſh,” as © ſugar :” © t has 
the force of ſh” in“ nation;” and z“ 
that of “s in the fingle word © raze;” 
probably for diſtinction ſake, becauſe s“ 
had pre- occupied his place in raiſe.” 


Having 


21 
Having explained my letters, I ſhall go 
on with my horn-book, and proceed to 
join them, ſpecifying with the letter ©" 
carried thro all the vowels, from whence 
the reſt may be eaſily .imitated ; but I 
would teach my children to pronounce 
their lictle ſyilables both long and ſhort, 


| that they may not be obliged to change 


them afterwards, when they come to join 
them into words as ni, nifty; ni, natural; 
© an, anſwer ; an, innull ; nail, naũghty; nau, 
© nominal, nauminal ; aun, awning, aũnig; 
% aun, onward, aunuard; ne, nation, nehun z 
n, never; En, ancient; en, engine, Endjin ; 
© ni, needle, nid]; ni, knitting, nitin ; in, e'en, 
in; in, inner; no, notion, nofivn ; no, know- 
„ ledge, noledj; on, owner; on, only ; nu, 
© nooſed, nized ; nu, nooky, nuct; n, noon- 
« tide, nũntyid; lin, tunicle, tùmcel; nu, nutting, 
“ nütig; un, until,” 


For the common horn-book is far from 
ſupplying the child with a compleat ſet of 
the ſounds whereof his language is to be 


Compoſed ; which muſt needs render his 


C 3 ſubſequent 


E 
ſubſequent progreſs more tedious and per- 
plexing, and be the cauſe of thoſe many 
errors and differences in orthography a- 
bounding among us. | 


The pretence that by adhering to the 
found we ſhould loſe our etymology is no 
ground of objection, for that is a matter 
of no concern to the generality, and learn- 
ed men are not at a loſs to know, that 
Tork, alms, biſhop,” are derived from 
% Eboracum, eleemoſynæ, epiſcopus, 
without obliging their wives and daugh- 
ters to write them“ eorac, ealmeſnes, piſ- 
* cop.” 


But men of learning are ſo little atten- 
tive to the ſounds uſed in converſation, 
that when they go to reject a ſuperfluous 
letter out of two found upon paper, they 
will drop ye the uſeful one, and retain the 
ſuperfluous, as as in © fayour, honour, la- 
i bour,” which they write favor, ho- 
i nor, labor,” but are ordinarily pro- 


nounced *©* fayur, honur, labur.“ 
| 2 | And 
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And I fhall take notice of another ſcho- 


laſtic error imported from Tully, who 
tells ye, there can be no ſyllable without a 


yowel, never conſidering that the ſame 
rules may not be applicable to all lan- 


e guages, for certainly we have ſeveral ſyl- 
0) lables which, tho ſpelt with a vowel, it is 
r utterly loſt in our mouths, as in this line 


of Pope, 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in © little“ men ?” 
and this of Milton, 

« O'er many a e frozen,” many a fiery Alp 
which laſt, by the way, proves what I had 
advanced before, that fire“ isa difſyllable 
for © fiery” is nothing more than * fire” 
with a *5y” at the end. ; 


Fog MATION of SOUNDS. 


Having ſettled the powers of my letters 
I may give farther ſcope to curiofity by 
examining in what manner our organs 
produce them, One would think there 
could be nothing curious ia telling people 
what 


O [ 24 ] 
what they do every day, and every hour 


of the day; but experience teſtifies that 
we do not always advert upon things we 
perform by conflant habit and in a man- 
ner mechanically ; I have found difficulty 
in examining my own motions exactly, 
and have met with people who would 
hold an argument in what manner we 
both performed the ſame operation; o- 
thers, when I have been ſo lucky to find 
their ready concurrence with my obſer- 
vations, ſtill mortify me with a queſtion, 
© What need tell us of all this? does not 
every body know we make an“ “ with 
* our tongue, and an * m“ with our 
r | 


But however this matter may be leſs 
than curioſity to my preſent countrymen, 
iĩt may prove more than curioſity to per- 
ſons of other times and places, by afford- 

ing ſome help towards guiding them into 

our pronunciation. I have often wiſhed 

Tully and Quintilian had been more mi- 
ws nute 


_ 

nute in deſcribing the powers and forma- 
tion of their letters; it would probably 
have decided whether we or foreigners 
pronounce their vowels rightly ; what was 
the force of and © j“; why ch“ was 
counted no letter: what was the difference 
between cui and qui;” *cum” and 
« quum ;” whether © c ” and © g had 
not the ſame ſound before © e and i“ 
as before a, o,“ or u;“ how m 
could be made to take up no room in a 
yerſe without prejudice ta the meaſure ; 
for as we read the line N 

C Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 

„lumen ademptum, 


there are certainly three ſyllables more 


than the ſix feet can contain. 


Poſfibiy too they might have given us 


ſome inſight into the Greek, whether the 
aſpirate had the ſame effect with their 
h;“ whether Greek verſe ſhould be read 
according to the accent; hether words 

were 


- 
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were differently pronounced in verſe and 
in proſe; what was the effect of the grave 
accent; why * zeta” and pſilonꝰ were 
eſteemed ſweeter ſounds than any they had 
in Latin; how * e pfilon ” differed from 
* eta,” and . o micron ” from“ mega ;” 
what was the force of the“ nm Eo- 
licum“ and“ Theocritan a,” and whether 


the latter were the ſame as the Engliſh a.“ 


It were Bike, and indeed impoſſible, 
to defcribe the exact poſture of our organs 
in making the vocal ſounds : I ſhall aim 
no farther than to remark ſome particulars 
whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Every.body knows that our 
breath is the foundation of all, for lan- 
guage is nothing elſe than breath variouſly 
modulated in its paſſage ; while our lungs 
only are employed the breath paſſes ſilent- 
ly along without being heard, but if the 
paſſage be ſtraitned by raiſing up the hin- 
der part of the tongue near that bone 
which terminates the roof of the mouth, 
it makes a blowing noiſe ſomething like 

that 


r 
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that of a bellows, expreſſed by the cha- 
racter h:“ if the ftraitning be made at 
the throat by drawing back the root of 
the tongue as far as you can, it will form 
our ;“ for when, while pronouncing 
« h, ” you ſlide a finger under your chin, 
till it reaches the gullet, and then change 
from © h” to,“ you will feel the finger 
puſhed downwards, the gullet ſeeming to 
ſwell, occaſioned by the tongue crowding 
in upon it, whereby the top of the throat 
is opened into, and becomes a part of the 
mouth, and the ſound you utter is not a 
blowing noiſe, but a tone as of ſome pipe. 


Theſe two h“ and, I apprehend 
to be the roots whereout by the aid of 
three ſtops, all our other vocal ſounds are 
made to ſpring, which I ſhall divide into 
two claſſes according as they grow from 
either root, and beg leave to call them the 
ſpirate and the ſonorous, including all the 
vowels within the latter, for they are all 
only ſo many vs” diverſly modulated in 

paſſing 
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paſſing through the mouth ; but the ſame 
modalations of h form them all in 
whiſpering, which ſince they are not rank- 
ed among vocal ſounds cannot fall within 
my preſent plan. 


If on pronouncing © »” you change to 

* ww” you will find your under jaw drop, 
and your lips expand in a nearly circular 
form; if from thence to © o, ” you will 
find the corners of your lips draw in ſo as 
to turn into an oval; if to“ u,“ you will 
find the orifice ſtill more contracted, and 
the lips a little thruſt forwards, the tongue 
in all theſe three operations ly ing cloſe at 
the bottom of the mouth; if from thence 
you paſs to a, the lips at the corners 
will widen ſo as to form the long diameter 
of an ellipſis, the jaw remaining as before, 
and the tongue riſing and ſpreadinga very 
"Title; the tranſition from thence to e, 
is effected only by raiſing the hinder part 
of the tongue in the manner you did for 
an“ h, and that to * 1” by throwing 
the tongue into a convex, correſpond» 
3 ing 
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ing with the hollow roof of the 
mouth. | 


The muſcles of the tongue and cheek 
being active in the other vowels, but not 
in“ »” ſhows why this is the eaſieſt per- 
formed, and therefore / ſeems in high fa- 
your with my caſe-loving compatriots, 
who ſo far ſurpaſs the Laconians that l 
ſuppoſe they would be aſhamed of having 
exerted three muſcles, when they might 
have expreſſed their meaning with two. 


I am apt to ſuſpect that in the ancient 
languages the © h accompanied a ſuc- 
ceeding vowel throughout the whole ex- 
tent of its ſound, and therefore was count- 
ed no letter, being not ſpoken diſtinctly, 
as we do in the interjeRtion © ho ;” where 
we finiſh the © h” before we begin the 
*0;” it is certainly poſſible to begin and 
blend them together, as I have found up- 
on trial; it ſeems indeed very aukward. 
and makes a diſagreable ſound, but this 


may 
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may be for want of uſe, nor ſhould I de- 
ſpair, if it were worth while, to bring my- 
ſelf in a week's time to do it currently and 
fmoothly, 


It will be proper to remark here, that 
in ſounding the vowels **1 and © u, 
we can raiſe the under jaw and tongue ſo i 


as to ſtraiten the paſſage for the breath, 
without changing the letter, but only giv- 


ing it a little ſharper note; in this manner 
we perform thoſe dipthongs which are 
written with a ] or y, and then | 
by a jerk or ſudden fall of the jaw, we 
proceed to the other vowel of the dip- | 


thong ; this enables us to make a dipthong 
of one vowel repeated in its two ſeveral 
notes, as **1” in © 1·ild, yield; r1s, yes; **u” 
in “ uid, woo'd * uid, wood.” 


Tf in the middle of an © h“ you ſud- 
denly raiſe the hinder part of the tongue 
ſo high as quite to cloſe the paſſage, it will 


make an“ ecce,” commonly written *k;” 
the 


lil 
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the like ſtoppage with the whole rim of the 
tongue againſt the gum, juſt behind the 
teeth, forms an © itti,” or t;“ or with 
the lips preſſing againſt each other, pro- 
duces an © ippi,” or p.“ While hold- 
ing the mouth in theſe poſtures you can- 
not bring out any ſound, therefore I call 
W theſe three letters © c,t,p,” the filent 
ſtops, becauſe their ſound is inſtantaneous 
like the ſtroke of a hammer, and youmuſt 
remain filent till ſome farther change be 


W made in the poſition of your organs. 


When the ſtop © p ” is a little opened, 
W Lill continuing your h, you will make 
a noiſe like that of a ſmoker on firſt puff- 
ing out his mouthful of ſmoke, I muft 
not reckon this an articulate ſound, be- 
cauſe not current among us, but I have 
ſome ſuſpicion that this was the Greek 
* phi,” for ſuppoſing it exactly uniſon 
with „f.“ why ſhould not the ancient Ko- 
mans have written ! filoſoſus,” as well as 
the moederns do * filoſofo ?” And I once 


met 
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met with a man who affected frequently to 
ſpeak his initial“ p's“ in this manner, fo 
that they ſeemed accompanied by an „f,“ 
he would fay © Pfeter pfence pfroved a 
« vaſt pfrofit to the Pfope.” But he ran 
it off more glibly and correctly than you 


or I could have done, 


The ſtraitning or imperfect ſtoppage 
being made by the under lip approaching 
near the teeth generates an f;” but this 
letter may come into being a different 
way, as I can teſtify upon experience, for 
ſince time by help of my grandmother's 
ſugar - plumbs has drawn all my teeth, I 
am forced to make my © f“ with the 
under lip thruſt up a very little way 
behind the upper, and in this manner, 
when like old Appius Cæcus called to 
aſſiſt at a ſpecial ſeſſions, I can pronounce 
.the words * fine, forfeiture, flogging,” 
plainly enough, to the great terror of 
delinquents. | 


On 


„ 

On opening the ſtop © t your h 
becomes a );“ then drawing back the 
tip of your tongne gently along the roof 
of your mouth, - till preſerving a narrow 
_ paſſage for the breath, it will gradually 
turn into ** s, and from thence into fi.“ 
Theſe four **f, b, s, fi,” are ſpirates, as 
being generated from © h:“ of which it is 
a corroborating proof, that although ſingle 
ſounds, three of them are written with 
two letters, whereof 60 'h ” is one, © ph, 
« th, sh. 5 g 


Let us . next to he de 
conſonants generated from, which 
are more numerous than the former. If 
h ving made the fiop ** p, you throw the 
mouth into the poſture proper ſor , 70 
will produce a b; from the ſtop © t, 
a“ d,“ and from the ſtop © c a g.“ 
Theſe three I call ſonorous ſtops as being 
not momentous ſtrokes, but capable of be- 


ing drawn out like the notes of an organ 
D | to 
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to 2 length prgportionable to the. cavity 


there is to receive the beeath coming from 
"the lyngs, which in g is ſmalleſt, he- 
ing only that little ſpace between the roof 
of the mauth and the throat; in © d it 


enlarged to behind the tecth., and in bꝰ 


to the lips : ſo that after having ſounded 

* as longas,you can, yqu may proeced 

to *q, ” and after that to b, ” making 

a kind of fyllable « gdb;” while the throat 


remains in this aparous poſture, © be- 


E 4 TP, ”m £6 8* a 8 ” and fi * 2 
j ;“ upon opening a paſſage e ds 
naſe, 4 fgurus into m, 't inte 
n I; and©.c into. 


'Pofibly this might! be the digamma Eo- 
licum, which was made up of two capital 
_ gammas, the one wrote upon, but lower 
than the other, thus F, and we ſee it bears 
a near affinity to g, being formed with 
«the ſame poſition of the tongue and throat. 
It was efteemed to have a ſoft ſound, and 


ſo ve find it, therefore we | conſtantly. uſe 
it 


yet we could not endure it at the beginning 


=? 
it inſtead of before. h and, *ig,” ** 
in** ſigk, thigk, ſtrogger, cheeſemaggar; 


of a ſyllable, for whoever intending to ſay 
« Nathan gnawed nine naſty knuckles,”: 
ſhould pronounce “ nathan pawed: pine 
« naſty guckles,” would be blamed grievouſ- 
ly for ſpeaking through the noſe.” © 


On . et 't or i d V at the. 
fides of the tongue, ſtill holding the tip 
cloſe, there iſſues forth an; upon ren- 
dering the end of the tongue limper, fo 
that ĩt will ſhake like a rag with the bel- 
lows, it will rattle out x,” byt this re- 
quiring 3 &rong ſtream of breath to per- 
form, makes it the moſt laborious letter of 
all, and conſequently as much out of our 
good graces as I ſaid W was in them ; 
you ſhall find people drop the “r in 
= ſuz, patial, favants, woſt, woſted, back - 
* vad, and many other words, a and when- | 
ever retained we ſpeak it ſo | gently that 
D 2 you 
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you ſearce hear a fingle reverberation of 
the tongue. | | 


It would make an Engliſhman ſweat to 
repeat this line of Ennius i in the manner 
he 052000 x | 

Africa terribili tremit, horrida terra tumul- 

46 ty, 29 
Thro Afric drear terrific turmoils ran,” 
but a Welchman would rattle it off man- 
fully, till he made the ſound an eccho to 


the ſence. 


All the letters except the fix flops may 
be drawn out as long as you have breath 


to give them bn, ſome of our vowels 
-are words of themſelves, ng * a” common” 
ly written *ah;” “% an e e of 
forbidding; e ” written © a ” and often 
pronounced v,” or written © eh,“ an in- 
terjection of contemptuous cenſure; and 
„%:“ and ſome words might be more 
aptly expreſſed by a ſingle conſonant than 
by our manner of ſpelling them, for 2 
„ hiſs” 
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« hiſs” is nothing more than a continued 
«eg ” nor epiſhꝰ than g fi, ” or ſometim * 
« pfi,” I have been diverted with ſeeing 
our comic writers run variations in cha- 
racterizing one poor ſound by © em, hum, 
% umph, humph,” all which might much 
better be expreſſed by the ſingle letter **m:” 
and when a man hums a tune, he does 
not run on with a repetition of © hum, 
« hum, hum,” but only ſhuts his lips 
which produces a continued m ” all the 
time he is ſinging. 


vocal. SOUNDS in Mus ie. 


For our mufical ſounds are performed by 
the action of different organs from thoſe of 
the vocal, therefore both may be blended 
together, and any one of the ſonorous letters - 
may be carried thro all the notes of the ga- 
mut : nor is it unprecedented for people 
when practifing by themſelvesto*n"'a tune, 
or ** g a a tune, as well as to © ma tune. 
You cannot do the ſame with theſpirate, for 
if you got to try you will run them into the 


correſpondent 


— 


1381 
teſpondent ſonorous, p into b by 
te m; ef“ imo , ” 6 t” into S, d 
a, ar ;,“ „8 into , « 5% into 
Je *in g —— "and 4 þr ” 
e 


£ In orgy the foirates cons i in as fo ma- 
ny reſts between the muſic, when they 
come in at all, but are frequently dropt, 
as indeed are all the other letters by your 
xery exquiſite ſingers; for which reaſon I 
who am no connoiſſeur could never fee! 
myſelf tranſported by Farinelli, becauſe l 
_ thoughthivmitſſe unhatural, us reſumbling 
more the pipes of un n * human 
| voice. , 
—_—_— 7": 

Our anotſtors had two more ſetteta, the 
pirate oc probably the Grteian ** chi,” 


from thenet ſometimes tranſpoſed intoL a- 
ua, and the ſonoro-ſpirate g, written 


ch, gl“ Theſe will not mow-paſs for 
" artdenlaty ſoundz, being wholly, diſufed a- 


mong 


1 ad ee. aces. aw. 6 
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meng us: ſhould we go about to pro- 
3 nouree them ve ſhould do it very auk- 
0 wardly, and be. charged · with ſpeaking in 
* the throat; but if any body has a mind to 
learn I would rerommond him to-take 2 
pretty! Dutctt girl for: his: ſchoot-mifivels;// 
perhaps her may find them not ſ ungrace--. 
ful: in the mauth of a/ fait ſpeakers; W. 
ſil retain:many of them upon papen but 
in reading:tum the former into t % 
« ſuch changes, ſuth thendjiz,” and the latter 
ſometimes into · I as im · laugh; cough,” 
but oſtener drop it temttehy, as in * Ade. 
« * light, taught.“ | 


Our organs ara capable of. formingathes: 
ſounds; which will be: counteck articulate: 
wherever: praiſed, fon there is ſcareo 
language: wbich has not ſame partioular 
letter unknom to itt neiĩglbomi g befides- 
that there: is 2 variaty-06 tones and: whines· 

diſtinguiſhing tho natives-of-ono provinee-· 

from thoſo oft another, even when- uttering 
tho very ſame vocal ſo und. Ti nid the | 
7h ä Chineſe | 
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Chineſe, and Japaneſe uſe a multitude of 


tones and inflexions of voice, which makes 
their language reſemble ſinging. Kæmp- 


fer tells us the ſyllable ©* Po,” is pronounce. 


ed ſixteen different ways, each whereof 
hass its ſeveral ſignification, ſo that it is im- 


poſſible to ſrame a univerſal alphabet, un- 
leſs one could know and find characters 
for all the various tones that are in A 


reney among all nations upon earth. 


But l confine myſelf to the language of 
my own country, and in that to the arti- 
culation, not meddling with the various 

tones, affectations and particularities of 
pronunciation : for I neither am acquaint- 
ed with them all, nor can imitate thoſe I 


have heard, nor can find marks upon pa- 
per to diſtinguiſh the few I could imitate, 


and am ſubjected to diſadvantages by the 
beſt ſpeakers not always agreeing in their 
manner of ſounding the ſame words, and 
by the changes made in the ſyllables when 


G_—_ * ſrom what they were 


when 


„% AA #93 too eee 


LA! | 
when run currently together in a word; 
a man that fees me ſpell ** nobody with 
* n,o, b, u, d, 1, may be apt to urge 
that nobody is compounded of the. 
two words no ” and *©* body,” but who, | 
ever calls it** buddy? and upon my put- 
ting him in mind that he does not pro- 
nounce ** bo-dy ” but **-bav-dy,” he will 
ſay, does not ** be, o“ always make 66 * 
and * de, wy, die?“ 

Add to this that the ſpirit of OFT 
of which my native ſoil is almoſt as fertile 
as of induſtry, ſagacity, judgement and o- 
ther excellent qualities, will often beguite a 
lively ea ſellow infenſibly to cat his 
words and alter his language: for upon 
charging ſuch a one with ſaying © yis“ in- 
ſtead of ** yes,” he has denied the fact, fac- 
ing me down that he always ſpeaks it yes“ 
and has actually done ſo during the courſe 

of our diſpute, but upon occaſion after- 
wards, when not biaſſed by his eagerneſs : 
to conſute me, he has returned to his n | 


as Ia as the reſt of the world. 
Ju dcr 
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A few obſervarious may fufſick upon the 
junction of our letters. C before © hꝰ 
takes the form of * tf, ſuch, torch,” ex- 
cept in words of Grecian extract © ſcheme, 
ſchool ;” between “sand © i” or © e it 


is loſt * ſcience, ſcene.” We ſpeak wh” 


by the figure © hyſteron proteron, an- 


glice, prepoſterouſſy, a cart before the 

Horſe, as in © when, huen, whim, huim;“ 

before my *u” the ] is dropt, as in 

8 who, ha,” for. * who are” ſpoken quick 
ſo as to make it one ſyllable ſaunds the: 
ſame as © where,” and in haad?” as 
ſpoken by the ſcholar on the beau, and 

* who wou'd ” the three ſdunds are diſtin- 

= only by having one, two-or three 

"I in ny "uy Lo | 


222 hefors 41 and avather vewal 
does not become an «s,” as vulgarly: 


taught, but the © ſu * 0 „ faſhion on 
66 697 
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c if *© arofitient,” a8 Martial nation, 
- © marffal ER. T 8 coming aſtor x ſo - 
ntdus donſonant at the end of a word: 
ſoftens itito 2, I believe always when 
final in writing, as *©' winds, calls, ſhoes. 
fans,” but aot always when final only in 
the ſound, as © gooſe, uſe, worſe, re- 
hearſe :” when coming aftes a ſpirate it re- 
tains the ſound, as in ** ſpots, drops, 
jacks; but whenever doubled in genitives 
and plurals it reſumes the gentle tone oh 
eg and forms an additional ſyllable, as in 


« #beo-1b wings or-sia horn, Mo-2iziz ſeat, 
$4 Jame aiz. epiftle, a batallion of Mar-sis.” 


y 


As an inflance to ew how muck our 
cdhnoiffeurs in language judge of ſound 
by the fight, Iſhalt obſerve that they cam 
6 allow ** gooſes and uſes” to make two 
ſyllables in verſe becauſe they read an ol 
between the **s's,” but not ox's nor 
% Mars's,” Wees by the firength of 
Imagination they make the apoſtrophe 
turn found into filence, * 


Ie 
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It ſeems extraordinary that we ſhould 
have words ending with © dt, pt;” one 
would think one ſilent ſtop could not be 
produced immediately after another; in- 
deed when followed by an open letter as 
in * prompts,” the s ſhows from what 
flop it took its riſe, and at the end of a 
ſentence perhaps when we have done ſpeak- 
ing, the muſcles of the tongue may relax 
2 moment ſooner than the breath ceaſes to 
puſh againſt the top, whence iſſues forth 
a very faint blowing which might be call- 
ed the ghoſt of an h, or the drawing 
the lips aſundèr; or hind part of the 
tongue from- the roof of the mouth in 
order to paſs from p or c“ tot,“ 
may produce a little faintiſh ſmack. 


Why ſhould not cuſtom and imagina- 
tion quicken the ear to. hear the ghoſt of 
a ſound, as well as melancholy and ſuper- 
Kition ſharpen the eye to ſec the ghoſt of 
a body? The truth I take to be, that we 


arc 


te? 


Id 
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are directed to find the © t“ by the con- 
text, without information from any of 
our ſenſes, and that if a man would pro- 
nounce the ſingle word “ dropt” or 
« ſackt” and then keep his organs a 
while exactly in the ſame poſture as they 
were left in by thoſe words, nobody 
could tell whether he meant to fay 
drop“ or © dropt,” “ ſack ” or © ſackt.” 


- Nevertheleſs, I flatter myſelf that any 
perſon who would take the pains to be 
acquainted with my alphabet, would be 
enabled thereby to read any ſpeech or 
compoſition in the ſame manner, that 
is, the ſame articulate, I do not ſay 
the ſame tonical, muſical, or rather anti- 
muſical ſounds, as the ſpeaker had de- 
liyered, or the author would read it 
himſelf, and even to follow them through 
whatever peculiarities of utterance they 
may have adopted. | 


ph 
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In order that he may make & trial J 
ſhall here ſubjoin a ſpecimen written line 
by line in the common way, and in my 
own, and I have hammered it into verſe 
to render his taſk the ſmoother ; jt con- 
tains a few lines that may be of ſome little 
ſervice to young perſons for writing fami- 
liar letters, But if he find nothing engag- 
ing either in the matter or poetry, pet it 
may afford him one entertainment of ſu- 
preme delight to an Engliſhman, in find- 
ing how many faults I commit in my pro- 


nunciation. The quantity of vowels be- 


ing a material point, I do not throw a tittle 
upon every“ i,” reſerving my tittle for 
marks of 2 long quantity to ſaye trouble, 
becauſc we ſpeak maſt of our vowels ſhort; 
therefore he will pleaſe to look on all thaſe 
as ſhort vowels, or doubtful, that is, ſoung- 
ing well in either meaſure, which have not 
this badge of diftintion over them. 
As the ſmooth river glides along the plains, 
« Az vi ſmũð river gluidz elog v1 plenz,” 
So move with caſe the epiſtolary ſtrains; 
Sb mv uid iz N ipiſtolart ſtrenz, 


im. — = i. an 
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| Neataeſs and: elegance is all their pride, 

« Nitnes and eligans 12z aul Ber pruid, | 
. Theſe once attain'd, they aſk nat ought beſide. 
* iz uuns atend Ge àſc naut aut biſvid.“ 
ſe No gaudy trim of rich parterres they need, 
n- « No gaudi trim guy rit fi parterz de nid,” 
ls Content with beauties of the decent mead. 


Fl *«Cantent uip biitiz avy $1 diſent mid.” 
| Clear and conciſe the narrative proceeds, 
I « Clir and caviſvis $1 naretiy profidz ;* 
10 In ſtreams pellucid, free from ſoil and weeds; 
2 ein ſtrimz peluſid fri fraum ſavil and uidz; 


d- The well-bred jeſt knows aptly where to end, 
2 < V1 uel · bred djeſt noz aptli huer tu end,, 
4 Shames.not the maiden, nor diſguſts the friend ; 
„ dem nas i men, nay diſgeſts By frend ;” 
Ir The chearful-figures that ſpontaneous flow, 

(, r tſierful figiurz Sat: ſpaunteniis id, 

t; Cover, but not conceal, the thought below; 
G '« Cover, bot navt caunſil vi. faut bels; 
J- 
of 


Alluſion brings forgotten ſcenes to view, 
„ Alien brigz favrgaetn ſinz tu vi, 
Recals paſt pleaſure, or creates a new ; 
„ Ricaulz paſt plehur, aur criẽtz e nv; 
And irony that turns away his face, . 
c Aud vironi Bat turnz cut hiz fc B 
Chides but to ſooth, and cenſures ſtill to praiſe. 
« Thvidz bot tu ſũð, and ſenfiare ial tu pre. 
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The language drawn from every day's diſ- 

cCourſe, 5 : LE 

«%j languedj driun fraum ever: dez diſcors,” 

But cull'd with judgement from that turbid 

ſource: | 

But culd uið djudj ment fraum Sat turbid ſurs ;” 

No low- bred phraſe, nor incoherence rude, 

ce N616-bred frez navr incohirens rud,” 

Nor ungrammatic ſtructure may intrude : 

Naur vngramatic ſtruChur me intrud :” 

Nor afteQation ſpread her tawdry paint, 
Naur afectefiun ſpred hor taudri pent, : 
Nor pedantry with muſty dulneſs taint: 
Naur pedantri uiS muſh dolnes tent :” 

Yet knowledge or of ſcience, or of men, 

jet noledj ar a ſviens, aur auv men, 

Itſelf unſeen, may prompt the tutor'd pen. 


5 itſelf unſin me praumpt Fi tutaurd pen.“ an 
If argument be needful, let it preſs fir 
© if arguiment be nidful let it pres” u 
With inborn weight, not urg' d with eagerneſs: W hi 
e ulð inbauorn uet, navt vrdjd uið igyrnes:“ ip 
If kind profeſſions, fetch them from the heart, w 

« if cvind profeſiunz, fetſi dem fraum E1 hart,“ 
; | b | ta 
Nature's pure growth, unfabricate by art. ; 
* Neturz pur grob, unfabriccte bri art.” | : 


Yet 4 


* 


"et 
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Yet let diſcretion teach you to beware 
« jet let diſcrefivn titſi wm tu bruer” 
Leſt raſh engagements ſhould your ſteps en- 
| ſnare; 
« Left rah engedjments fiud 1ur ſteps . 
Leſt the unguarded page ſhould more convey, 
<« Left $1 vngarded pedj fiud mor cavnve,” 
Than &er you thought of, or was meet to ſay ; 
<« Yan Er iũ baut awv, aur ua mit tu ſe: 
The note diſpatcht returns no more again, 
« pi not diſpatfit riturns no mor egen, 
And ſecond thoughts ſhall wiſh tomendin vain. 
« And ſecond hauts fial uih tu mend in ven.” 


Perhaps the gentle reader will be ſright- 
ed at reading ſuch uncouth characters 
as I preſent him with, but I do not de- 
fire he ſhould accept them for common 
uſe, nor do I wiſh to have him alter 
his uſual manner either of writing - or 
ſpeaking; I only mean to ſupply him 
with a method whereby he might aſcer- 
tain the true ſounds of his letters, and not 
fancy himſelf ſaying o' ' where he really 


uſes the French a nor © u” when he 
5 


adopts the French e” feminine, nor that 
E ho 
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he muſt make two diſtinct motions of hi 
organs to bring out ſh,” th“ or © ng,” 
nor give implicit faith to the old woma 
who taught him that t“ aſſumes th: 
voice ofs“ before ion.“ But then 
give my regulator a fair trial I muſt en. 
treat him to catch the ſound of his word 
and ſyllables as he repeats them current 
in the verſe, and not take them out ſing) 
to con them over three or four times bj 
themſelves, for if he does ſo he will cer. 
tainly change their meaſure. 


MEeasurst of ENGLISH bay 


Our Engliſh verſe is generally agreed to 
be the iambic, not of the ſort called th: 
pure, but wherein the iambus chiefly pre. 
. vails, andI apprehend a line runs ſmooth: 
eſt when it has feweſt of other feet. Nov 
the line | | 


The note diſpatcht returns no more again. 


contains only one ſpondee, every other 
'Þ ” 


f hi; 


ng,' 
2Man 
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foot being an iambus as I read it, and I 
never was criticized for ſo doing, nor 
might a perſon who would read it other- 
wiſe himſelf perceive the difference, for 
we are ſo uſed to little variations in this 
matter that we do not preſently take no- 
tice of them. 


Put if he goes to ſcan the verſe and call 
over the ſyllables diſtinctly, he will make 
them all ſpondees, for an Engliſhman, 
tho" uſing a multitude of ſhort vowels in 


5 


compoſition, does not know how to pro- 
nounce one alone, nor without 2a conſo- 


nant after it, ſor want of having learnt my 
new two- columned horn-book 


CC T, e, re T, e, re * 
ng O, no N, ö, no” 


therefore I deſire he would obſerve whe - 
ther it would read amiſs, if | written as 

follows | 
© Thin-ote diſpatcht rit-urns nom-ore eg-ain.” 
oaly taking particular care not to make 
E 2 : we” 
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* pin” of © zin, nor to change the o“ 
of ** nom” into a ſhort ** ay,” 


Reaping Lartin. 


In theſe exerciſes upon my mother- || 
tongue I - have not offered to make any 
alteration in our ſpeech, but only to bring 
our writing conformable. thereto, but in 
dealing with the Latin tongue we muſt go 
to work the contrary way, namely, by 
bringing ourſelyes to read in a manner 
conformable to the writing we ſee before 
us. Whether we do fo or not I ſhall offer e 
ſome reaſons to doubt though it is with {Ml 
fear and trembling, for I muſt expect to 

have all our Latin ſcholars upon my back, 

who will quote Horace againſt me to 

prove that cuſtom is the ſole judge and 
arbitrary diſpoſer in matters of language, 
and then proceed to alledge the cuſtom of 
our Univerſities, Top F 


But I * 


Zut 


\ 
* 
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But I beg leave to obſerve that the law- 


WJ ful authority belongs only to the cuſtom 
Y prevailing among thoſe who are ſpeaking 


their native language, and not to that fallen 
into by foreigners. What if the citizens 


of Paris call us all © Mee Loards,” and 
ve at London call them“ Mounſeers,” 
does this become the true pronounciation 
of either language? The bufineſs then is 


to find out as well as we can, how the old 
Romans pronounced their Latin; and can 


ve imagine they would endure to hear it 


repeated in the following manner, as com- 
monly ſpoken by us, | 
Arme vviromqui ceno Trodji quui pruimus ab 
Gris, 
Yiteham fetò pravfiugys Levvinequt vinit, 
| Litore, multum ili et teris djactetus et alto 
Vi ſuperom sivi memorem Djunònis avb viras ? 
Virgil himſelf would not know his own 
works in this diſguiſe, but miſtake them 
for the production of ſome Scythian or 
Troglodite. And when we explained the 
thing 
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thing perhaps he might ſay, we have no 
ſuch ſounds as ar, vv1, dj, mus” nor © ab," 
beſides, ſays he, you have given me over 
meaſure in my firſt line, for there are five 
ſpondees, one iambus, and a ſupernu- 
merary dacty le. | 


It is not poſſible to aſcertain preciſely 

in what manner the Romans ſounded their 
letters, but there is no ſhadow of evidence 
that they made them vary, or ſuffered 
them to occupy one anothers places, as the 
French do theirs; and we ours in a much 
greater degree; therefore we are certainly 
wrong in the words arma, muſis, ſedet,” 
where we give two different powers to the 
«2, the ©.s” and the e. 


One cannot ſuppoſe otherwiſe than that 
our preſent Latin dialect took its riſe upon 
the irruption of northern nations into the 


Roman provinces. When learning began. 


to revive, the firſt ſparks were ſtricken 
out among barbarians who mingled their 
| own 
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> no n brogue imbibed from the Gothic 
urſes with the, Roman purity, which 
being brought over by their Monks, our 
wn made a farther alteration from the 
brogue taught them hy their Saxon narſes ; 
ſo that our ſovereign Lady Cuſtom de- 
rives her title to deſpotic ſway in lineal 
deſcent from the two mighty conquereſſes 
nurſe Gertruyde the Goth and nurſe 
Ethelberga the Anglo-ſaxon, 


We know the Romans had but five 
rowels, and though we pretend to own 
no more I have ſhown that we actually 
„ employ ſeven. Which two of them were 
he not current in a Roman mouth I cannot 

tell, but gueſs they were “ a” and © v. 

A“ being now appropriated to the Britiſh 
tl WF iſlands, is moſt likely to have been of 
" I nurſe Ethelberga's introduction, yet I 
© BY ſhould be loath to part with it, as having 

2 ſmoother and eafier ſound than moſt of 


n 
dhe others, eſpecially in its ſhort quantity. 
: I am 
N 
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I am inclined to believe“ » ”. of much an- 
cienter date, being none other than the 
Greek u pſilon,” ſometimes tranſported 
into Latin, and then ornamented with 1 
tail, whereby it became a y.“ 

Their conſonants will give ſome farther 
ſcope to criticiſm, there is no ground to 
imagine that c and g had not the 
ſame effect before all the vowels : their 
proper names written by a Greek hiſto- 
rian cannot be read in our manner 
Cicero, Gellius ;” nor were they ſo 

profuſe of their ink as to write two letters 
where one would ſerve the purpoſe, a; 
muſt be the caſe in * ſcena, ſcire, ex- 
cellens, excipiens.” if they ſpoke thoſe 
words as we do. Then if they ever 
placed a **d” before their *g“ agree- 
ably to the modern fafhion, Virgil was 
guilty of a falſe quantity in his 
„Mens agitat molem, ——“ 
and Horace in his 


Non eget Mauri, jaculis neque arcu,” 
_ * H ”:ſcems 


/ 


ems 


E 


H ſeems not to have been a diſtinct 
letter, but blended like the Greek aſpi- 
rate with the ſubſequent vowel ; to imitate 
this will prove the hardeſt taſk to the 
children of Ethelberga who are not ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch a ſound; if they did 
formerly practice it in gh“ and“ ch“ 
it has ny fince been rotaily diſuſed. 


It way juſtly be doubted whether j 

and © v were known among them, hoſe 
letters are not inſerted in their alphabet, 
I have ſeen old editions of their works 
without them, and the proper names 
wherein they are now ſometimes uſed, as 
* Jacobus” and © Virgilius” were writ- 
ten otherwiſe in Greek, ** iacobos ” and 
* ouirgilios,”. from whence may be ga- 
thered that the Romans only ſhortncd the 
ſound of their vowels **i” and *u” fo 
as to make them the firſt letters of a dip- 


thong and produce the ſame eff: in 


ſpeech as our common © y” and © w,” 
pronouncing thoſe words“ Yacobus ” and 
Wirgilius.“ Upon 
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Upon this hypotheſis we may compre- 
hend the terror that ſeized the ſuperſti- 
tious leg ions of Craſſus, as Tully tells us, 
when upon marching down the High- 
ſtreet of Brunduſium to embark for their 
Parthian expedition, they met a fellow cry 
ing Caunian figs, which they interpreted 
as an omen of bad ſucceſs. The man it 
ſeems went along hallowing © Cauneas, 
Cauneas” which they took in their heads 
was „Cave ne eas.” Beware of going. 
But as we ſpeak theſe Latin words, it is 
as unlikely they could miſtake them for 


one another, as that an Englith brigade - 
ſhould fancy Cauneas to be“ caution 


ye aſſes.” But if we ſuppoſe * au ” pro- 
nounced as the Italians do, v to have 
the force of a * w,” and remember how 
our baſket-women drawl out their vowels 
in crying“ Spara---agrafs,” we ſhall 1 
ſently perceive that «<Cau---ue--ne---eas” 

ives exactly the ſame ſound as Cave 


16, cas,” S 5 
5 | Their 


TT 4 


Their having no“ k affords a firong | 


preſumption of their making c ” anſwer 
all the uſes of it. M is the hardeſt to 
gueſs at of all, perhaps they performed it 
by gently cloſing the lips together in the 
middle, leaving a paſſage open on either 
ſide; it is remarkable there is no Greek 
word ending with © m.“ There muſt 
have been ſomething fingular in the ſound 
of m, which could oblige the Romans 


to ſay : mecum, tecum, ſecum, nobiſcum, 


vobiſcum,“ becauſe, as Cicero tells us, if 
the prepoſition as its very name ſeems to 
require, had been prepoſed before thoſe 
pronouns, it would have been an offence 


againſt modeſty : But if they had pro- 


nounced them in the manner we ſhould 
have done, ſurely he muſt have had 2 
very prurient ear who could find any 
thing indecent in the ſound. _ 

As they had no * zeta” it is impoſſible 
they. ſhould make s take the form of, 


one, as we do in “ propoſe,” ſometimes. 
they 


— — — 


—— 


| 
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they introduced it from the Greek, and 
then wrote it * 2,” as in © hymne 
| nor is there any evidence of *t” aſſum- 
ing the form of H“ which we give it in 
* natio, mentio, patiens ;” it was proba- 
bly changed into * theta ” in ſome words 
imported from Greece, as © Theatrum, 
Theoria ;” and here Ethelberga proves a 
better miſtreſs than Gertruyde by having 
taught her ſcholars to ſpeak the ſpirate 
* theta” and the ſonorous beſides, ſup- 
poſed to have been unknown among the 
Greeks and Romans; x” had always 
the force of **c” and s, therefore we 
ſpeak it wrong in ** Xerxes: 2 was 
likewiſe a compound of t“ and 8,“ 
fo that“ Gaza, Amazon ” ſhould be pro- 
nounced after the Italian manner“ Gatſa, 
Amatſon.“ 


Nevertheleſs, the true ſound of ſingle 
letters is too uncertain a point for us who 
have no living maſter to inſtruct us, to 

aſcertain 


„ „ Aa yes 


— wm © Kl=wd 
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aſcertain, I have thrown out my ſag- 
geſtions and ſhall paſs on without at- 
tempting to diſturb my good friends in 


making what chops and changes among 


them they pleaſe ; nor perhaps is it much 
matter whether we talk Latin by the ſame 
alphabet as Cicero or not ; we ſhould un- 
derſtand one another equally well either 
way. 


But quantity is a point of greater im- 
portance, by our negle& of that we ſpoil 
all the harmony of Latin verſe, and our 
errors are inexcuſeable becauſe willful, 
for we have an infallible rule in the Latin 
poetry ſtill extant among us, but the miſ- 
fortune is that my countrymen are very 
hardly to be brought into any idea of 
quantity, which they perpetually con- 
found with accent, probably led ſo to do 
by the notion of our Engliſh verſe being 
iambic, where it muſt be owned the ac- 
cented and the grave ſyllables frequently 
run alternate, According 
N 


F ta 1 

According to this way of reckoning, of 
the twelve firſt lines of the Rape of the 
Lock, ten are 'pure iambics, as likewiſe 
moſt of the lines in our Engliſh poetry 
will be found to be, and the reſt to haye a 
great majority of the iambi : the feweſt I 
can recolle& are in the firſt line of Mil- 
ton, 
4 Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit,” 
where I preſume you will place but three 
accents upon man, be,” and * fruit; 
yet our. verſe will admit of an additional 
ſyllable, which I think all the beſt readers 
do not ſuppreſs, and then it makes a dac- 
tyle © from amo- or an anapeſt ** -aii, 


Elves” in the lines 
« What dire event from amorous cauſes 


„ ſprings” 
and 8 
« Fays, fairies, genii, elves and dæmons hear.” 
and one has three of theſe voluntaries in 
my way of ſpeaking, yet is not the leaſt 


harmonious of the poem, 
The adventurous urous Baron the bright locks admierd. . 


But 
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But quantity does not always depend 
upon accent, indeed the firſt vowel of a 
diſſyllable often loſes its length by loſing 
its accent, as © nocent, innocent ;” ** you 
* had a precedent in the precedent line; 


and I believe it may be laid down for a 


general rule, the vowel next following af- 
ter an accent is ſhort, with an exception 
only of two entire words joined into one, 
as * innholder, gunpowder, prizeſighter, 
&. ſeafaring, bookbinder.“ Some of our 
accented vowels paſſing as quick thro the 


mouth as any other, as honour, reſi- 


dent, a pothecary, laboratory, and mul- 
titudes of the like, 


If a perverſe adherence to rules can fo 
bewitch the imagination as to make a 
ſhort ſyllable long, let them have recourſe 
to the Latin and conſult their rule for the 


meaſure of © virum, cano, Italiam” and 


* profugus ” in Virgil, and their favourite 
rule miſleads them equally in making a 
ſhort 
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fhort ſyllable long and a long one ſhort, 
How would Virgil fret at our reading 


Nocte pluit tota, rẽdeunt ſpeCtacula mane !” 


Horace was a merry fcllow not eaſily put 
out of humour, ſo we could not make 
him fret, but he would laugh as heartily 
at hearing us repeat 
« Quem pẽnẽs arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma 
Joquendi,” | 
as we ſhould do upon hearing any body ſay 
e had given three filver © pẽnẽs for 
1 orange, to make punch with the 
" jils”-of it. When people aſk me how 
I] would pronounce © redeunt;” upon my 
telling them, they cry out, why then you 
put two © d's” and make it © reddeunt,” 
But pray how many **c's” are there in 
*«« ſpectacula?“ Why then do they read 
it in the ſame manner they muſt have 


done if it had been written “ ſpectac- 
eula ?” 


In 


a 
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In our language a double conſonant is 
o far from making the ſyllable long that 
in general it produces the contrary effect, 
and the reaſon is plain, for having been 
taught, when children; conſtantly to place 
a long vowel after the conſonant, but a 
ſhort one before it, b, a, ba; a, b, ab,” 
but never ** b, a, ba; 4, b, ab,” and need- 
ing farther inſtructions from our ſchool- 
miſtreſs for turning long ſyllables into 
ſhort upon their junction in particular 
words, as b, ö, bo, d, 5, dy; bodi,” they 
are tnereby led to ſhorten the vowel upon 
the conſonant being doubled, becauſe then 
we have one of two conſonants to join 
with it in the ſame ſyllable; ſo that the 
doubling a letter will make a different 
word both in ſound and ſenſe only by 
ſhortning the preceding vowel. | 
© The bear in <* fury” rear'd his © furry” paws, 
He tore the ©* fatted” ox with ** fated” jaws ; 
The © bitter” * biter” thro” the foreſt broke, 
And ée neted” with his teeth the .= Fnotted” oak.” 
| 9 But 
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But we Anglo-latiniſts not having re- 
ceived the like inſtructions for joining 
from our maſters, conftantly make our 
diſſyllables ſhort or long according as they 
have or have not this double conſonant, 
as in malle, male; Varro, Varo; noſcet, 
necet,” Now 1 fancy I could remedy 
theſe and other defects if 1 might be per- 
mitted to part the ſyllables differently, or 
ſometimes to transfer a letter from one 
word to another, as thus 
% Armay ir-umquec an-o Troje qui primus 

ab-oris, 

I tal iam fato prof ug us Lavinaq uev enit.” 
Could we get a native Briton to read the 
above currently without dwelling immo. 
derately upon the odd-looking ſyllables, | 
believe he would do it like Virgil himſelf; 
I do not ſay in his manner of pronouncing 
the vowels, but in the meaſure of the 
verſes. _ 


This way too I can diſtinguiſh words 
written alike, but varying in ſenſe and 
meaſure, 


mus 
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meaſure, as ma- ne, the morning, man- e, 
*« ſtay ; æ-quus, impartial, eꝗ- uus, a horſe; 
« ye-nis, veins, ven- is, you come; po- pu- 
Alus, a poplar tree, pop-ulus, people,” 
Why ſhould we iniagine Hotace or Ovid 
did not know theſe words from one ano- 
ther when ſpoken ſingly, as well as we do 
© halve” from have,” ** Pſalm” from 
« Sam” without ſtanding to ſpell them? 
But when we have repeated a Latin word, 
we often do not know how we have ſpoken 
it, whether quick or ſlow, till we turn to 
our Gradus ad Parnaſſum for information. 
Nor ſhould we condemn this partition of 
ſyllables as uncouth, for we have many i 
ſtances of the like in our own language, 
what ails us that we cannot ſay, * yal-et, 
* lev-e, ſit- i, hon-or, hum-or,” in Latin 
as readily as we do“ val-id, lev-y, City, 
* hon-our, hum-our,” in Engliſh, for ſo 
we always divide them in practice, and 
not as our nurſes taught us in ſpelling 
% ya-lid, le- yy,“ &c. 

F 2 Where 
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Where letters are doubled we commonly 
drop the latter of them, for we uſe no 
more of the * t” in ſpeaking * pittance, 
* ſitting” than in © pity, city ;” except 
when immediately preceding an accent, 
as illegal, irregular,” and that not al- 
ways, for when there is another ſyllable 
intervening we return to our former 
courſe, as in“ illegality, irregularity.” 


It ſeems extraordinary that we who are 
ſo ſparing of the ſhort o“ in our own 
tongue, ſhould place it in Latin words 
where it has no buſineſs, ſuch as ** nos, 
vos, candidos.” What would you think 


of a man who upon finding his electuary 


alittle candied by lying dry, ſhould call it 
a © candidos” of phyſic? And it would 
ſound as odd to Horace on hearing us 
read *©* candidos” in one of his odes. This 
evil, and that of other long vowels made 
ſhort at the end of a word, may be cured 
by a final e“ which we do not regard 
as a letter but a mark of elongation to the 


preceding 


f 


te 


18 

preceding vowel, writing“ yoſe, candi- 
«* doſe, terraſe, oriſe, manuſe“ for the geni- 
tive and plural. But then I muſt entreat 
my countrymen that they would not out 
of mere ſpite make two ſyllables of © voſe” 
and the reſt; let them turn“ 8” into 2” 
as they pleaſe as we do in“ propoſe,” it 
will give me no difturbance, for I am ſo- 
licitous only for the quantity, 


In the ſyllable es“ we offend the con- 
trary way, making it long where it is 
ſhort, as in the“ quiſquiſes” of Eneas 
when he met his mother in the diſguiſe of 
a huntreſs, which we read like the word 
« eaſe:” this might be rectified by ano- 
ther“ s,“ and thus one may reſtore a line 
of Horace to its juſt meaſure in an Engliſh 
mouth, F | 
« Mileſs ait multo jam fractus membral-ab-ore.” 


ENGLISH HEXAMETER. 


Our language is as capable of hexame- 
ter verſe as the Greek or Latin, were we 


once 
4 
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once familiarly . with the ſeve- 
ral quantities of our ſyllables ; I have tried 
it in a tranſlation of two extracts from 
Virgil containing his account of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, and to give my per- 
formance the fairer trial, I have accom- 
panied it paragraph bv paragraph with the 
original and two other tranſlations by the 
ſame hand, one in blank verſe and one in 
rhime. 


Tho ] am not ſure my heroics have fair 
play ſtill, for the ſame hand may ſuccegd 
leſs tolerably where it is a mere novice, 
than in a buſineſs it has been exerciſed in 
once or twice beſore; ſo that they may 
fall inferior to their antagoniſts thro in- 
expertneſs of the verſifier, rather than in- 
harmonious nature of the verſe, and to this 
particularly muſt be aſcribed thoſe caden- 
ces which very rarely find admittance in 
- the Latin, ſuch as 


* Preruptus, aquæ mons,” 
Or 
“ Naſcetur- ridiculus mus.“ 


The 
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The reader will pleaſe to remember 
what I have ſaid concerning double letters, 
and that I regard ſolely our manner of 
ſpeaking, not of writing our language, or 
he will think me perpetually making falſe 
quantities. As a beginner may be allowed 
ſome indulgencies I have taken the liberty 
with moſt of our little particles, the vowel 


immediately preceding an accent, the final 


„y,“ and a long vowel followed by 2 


word beginning with a vowel, to lengthen 
or ſhorten them as beſt ſuits my conve- 


| nience; and to cut off the © d” at the tail 


of © and” when I find it ſtanding in my 
Way, becauſe I obſerve people ovary day 
ying man an' wife, parſon an clerk, 


one an' all.“ 


But ſince we vary among ourſelves in 
the meaſure of our ſyllables, whoever 
means to examine me with candour will 
conform himſelf to my marks, tho per- 
haps he would have placed them othex- 


wiſe, Nor need he be ſurpriſed to ſee me 
marking 


n 

marking differently from what I did in the 
ſpecimen. Proſodiſts diſtinguiſh between 
the natural meaſure of a vowel and that it 
acquires by poſition, which latter governs 
the meaſure of a ſyllable; now it was my 
bufineſs in the ſpecimen to aſcertain the 
natural quantity of the vowels, here my 
concern lies with feet and ſyllables, thus 
for inſtance ** earth” is marked long and 
* ſky” ſhort in my firſt hexameter, be- 
cauſe made ſo by poſition, but had I been 
to mark the firſt blank line ſky” would 
have had a tittle to denote the length of 
« y,” and © earth” none becauſe * e“ (for 
we drop © a') is ſhort by nature. 


Perhaps I have tranſgreſſed once in pla- 
cing *©* agitations" at the end of a line after 
having declared © g“ a double letter, 
which muſt make the preceding vowel 
long by poſition, but we are ſo uſed to 
that kind of meaſure in reading Latin 
verſe, that I dare ſay nobody would have 

| hit 


J 
1 
b 
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hit the blot if I had not pointed it out. 
Exception may be taken againſt their 
« heaven ” in the 8th hexameter being 
made a dactyle; to cure this deſect you 
need only write the laſt ſyllable with an 
apoſtrophe inſtead of the e,“ and then 
tho you till will ſpeak it juſt as before, 
your compliant imagination will turn the 
ſpurious dactyle into a legitimate ſpondee. 

Ex Exx1Ds, lib. vi. 


1. Principio cœlum, ac terras, campoſque 
liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lunz, Titaniaque aſtra 
Spiritus intus alit ; totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno fe corpore miſcet. 


2. i ſpirit internal penetrates thro earth, ſky 
and ocean, 
Moiints tö the moon's lücid orb, and ſtars in 
countleſs abundance, 
One ſoul all mitter we aee gives life ts the 
ſyſtem, 


Oer each particilar member diffuſes Hertnabs. 


3- An 
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3. An active ſpirit runs thra earth, ſky, ocean 
The moon reflexive, ſelf- illumin'd ſtars, 
One univerſal ſoul pervading fills 
The whole of matter; animates the maſs, 


Oer the vaſt body and each limb diffus'd. 


4. A ſpirit lows thro ocean, earth and air 
Spreads to the moon and fills the ſtarry ſphere, 

Of nature's body, this the mighty ſoul 

Suſtains the parts and animates the whole. 


1. Inde hominum, pecudumque genus, vitæ- 
que volantum 

Et quæ marmorco fert monſtra ſub æquore 
pontus. | 


2. Thence men and all inimils ſprang forth, 
beaſts and feithered fowl * 
ind whitcver monſters ſwarm thro the watery 
kingdoms, 


3. From thence imparted, beaſts and reaſoning 
men, 
And air-borne birds, and what enormous ſhapes 
The fea beneath his glaſſy ſurface holds, 
Their ſentient principle of life receive. 


4. Thence 


Se 
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T 
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4. Thence man derives his ſpark of vital 
flame, 
Thence all four-footed tribes of wild or tame, 
And birds that ſoar aloft, and things that 


creep, 


And all the monſters of the boiſterous deep. 


1. Igneus eſt ollis vigor, et cœleſtis origo 
Seminibus : quantum non noxia corpora tar- 
dant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque mem- 
bra, 


2. 2 vigor of piercing fire all theſe ſeeds carry 
down from 
Their heavenly origin, but damped ànd all dim- 
med over . 
With cloſe envelopings of groſs matter, and pe- 
riſhing limbs; ; 


3. Theſe ſeeds of heavenly origin poſſeſs 
Inherent, an activity of fire; 
Unleſs ſo far as clogg'd, benumb'd and darken'd 
With loads of lumpiſh fleſh, unwieldy limbs, 


And clay built bodies haſtening to corrup- 


tion. 


4. Theſe 


* 
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4. Theſe ſparks of ſource divine might well 
inſpire | 

The mental powers of pure ethereal fire, 
But more or leſs oppreſt with loads they lie 
Of cumbrous fleſh, and bodies form'd to die. 


1. Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gau- 
dentque, nec auras 
Reſpiciunt ; clauſe tenebris, et carcere cæco. 


2. Hence appetites, jealouſics ſorrow and tranſ- 
port ; nor a proſpect | 
of their native abode ever into the dark priſon 
Enters, 


3. Hence cravings, frights, alternate joys and 
ſorrows, | 
No glimpſe can reach them of their native hea- 
vens, 
While thus in cloſe and darkſom durance pent. 


4. Hence joys and hopes and fond deſires take 
place, 
Fear, hatred, anger drive their furious race, 
Impulſe bears ſway, and paſſions of all kinds 
Debaſe and darken the embodied minds. 
No thought can reach them of their high deſcent 
While thus in cloſe and darkſom durance pent. 
1. Quin, 


(77 ] 
fell 1. Quin, et ſupremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miſeris, nec funditus 


omnes 
orporeæ excedunt peſtes: penituſque neceſſe 


eſt 


ulta diu concreta modis inoleſcere miris. 


* 2. Nor do the late looſned priſoners on lifes 
diſſolution | 

obtain deliverance from the ils they Iaboured 
Under, 


Nor wholly diſcharge the venom of yo fleſhly 


on corruption, 
For their long reſidence in denſe elementary 
manſions 
nd works ſtrange defilements 7the ſoft ẽthẽrèil in- 
mate, 
a- ' 


3. Nor yet when death's delivering hand 
Ct unbars 
The priſon, do the wretches find relief 


Ke WFrom all their plagues, nor every taint expel 
Of carnal venom ; for their long abode 
In ſeats impure muſt needs have worked deep 
*trange foul concretions in their tender ſub- 
ſtance, 
ng 4. Yet 
8 5 
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4. Yet when expiring life diſſolves the clay, 

The priſoners frees, and breaks their bond; 
away, 

The wretches do not full deliverance gain ; 

Still of the carnal part ſome dregs remain ; 

From length of union copious ſtains are thrown, 

And deep, and hard the groſs concretion' 
grown. 


1. Ergo excercentur pœnis, veterumque ma 
lorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Aliæ panduntur inane; 
Suſpenſæ ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Invectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni, 


2, Hence penal ſufferings become requil ite 
well adapted 

To different vices ; ſome ſtretcht !!the winds t 
be ſweetned ; 

Some plũng'd ints ripid waters to cleanſe then 

- of ordures ; 
or clarified from drõſs by ſcorching flame 
ägitat ions. 


3. Purgativ! 


ay, 


ond; 
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3- Purgation hence by various puniſhments 


Grows needful, ſuited to the various ſtains 


Of vice: ſome hang to ſweeten in the winds ; 

From ſome the guſhing torrents waſh 

Their filth, or the red iron burns their gangrene 
out, 


4. For this they need the painful exerciſe 
Of ſufferings meet for crimes of various dyes. 
Some whirl'd in eddies of tempeſtuous wind, 
Some plung'd in torrents, ſome in fire refin'd. 


1. Quiſque ſuos patimur manes : exinde per 
amplum 
Mittimur Elyſium, et pauci læta arva tenemus : - 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orhe 
Concretam exemit labem : purumque reliquit 
Ethereum ſenſum, atque aurai ſimplicis ignem. 


2. Such as ön earth ſtrove hard ts reſiſt cor- 
poreal impulſe, 
and workt winwearied in 4 conſtant courſe of 
amendment, | 
a band nõt niimeroiis, leaſt needing pũrif ication, 


Here dwell in &yſium with this pure air to be 


ſweetned * x 
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All ſhall hive allotted ũs or duc ſhire of diſei- | 
plining,, Here 
Till theſe concretions be diſrölv-d in long prö- Who 
ceſs of time, 


The ſpiritual body be * in its. primitive Our 
form, Till 

and | 4 ſpark catleftial wholly be from groſs mitter | 
exempt. T 

| The 

3. Yet thoſe there are, how few alas! whoſelives WM The 
Religious in the paths of virtue led, | To 1 


Have kept them clear from groſs habitual ſin ; 
To theſe elyſium's bleſſed clime affign'd 
Serves to evaporate what ſtains of guilt 
Frail mortal nature fixes on the beſt, 

Our ſeveral ſhare of diſeipline awaits 

Us all, till rolling years have worn away 
Each hard concreted ſpot, and purg'd the ſoul 
From every foreign mixture, and reſtor'd 
Their quickneſs to the etherial faculties. 


4 The virtuous few gainſt paſſion wont to 
ftrive, | 
And hear e voice of conſcience whilſt alive, 
Who feweſt ſpots of ſtain from earth have brought, 
And of foul body leaſt contagion caught; F 
| cre 


1. 


P 
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Here in Elyſium take their happy ſeats, 

Whoſe cordial air their growing health com- 
pleats. 

Our ſuited diſcipline we all endure, 

Till time that workt the ailments, works the 
cure, | 4 

Till each concreted fpot be worn away, 

The ſoul well cleans'd from every duſt of clay; 

The ſpark ethereal in full freedom riſe 

To re-aſlert its native faculties. 


1. Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per 
annos, 
Letlæum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno: 
Scilicet immemores ſupera ut convexa reviſant, 
Rurſus & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 


2. Thoſe thit ippear yonder, having each his 

centiiry ten times > 

Compleated, driven on by force divine, in 
abundance * 

Flock ts the forgetful Lẽthẽ; t6 remove whit 

_ averlſene(s 

Elſe they might hive igainſt the rẽtũrn pon 
earth to à new life. 


G 7. Yon 


To ſordid earth, and willingly endure 


4. Yen company on whom the lots were Gal, 


The God drives down in troops on Lethe's ſhore, 


* 
4 
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3. Yon troop, à crouded throngs oer whon 
0M year 
His wheel a thouſand times os twithd, ſome 

god 
Drives down, to 1 them in the torpid f 100 
Of Lethe; whoſe oblivious wave ſhall waſh 
All former traces clean from their remembrance 
Then they without reluctance will return 


Another journey thro the toils of lite, _ 


As o'er their heads a thouſand years had paſt 


To waſh from memory all her ancient ſtore 3 ; 
Then unreluctant they return to earth, _ 
And in freſh bodies take a ſecond bien. 


| E x 88 lib. iv. 
1. Eſſe apibus partem divinæ mentis, e 
hauſtus 
AÆtherios dixere ; deum namque ire — 
Ferraſque, tractuſque maris cœlumque pro- 
fundum. n — 


2. 'I here 


mag 


ere 
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2, There fre wha have gverr'd of that ſaga- 
cious infec} | 
The honey bee, thit 5 | ſpark of the divine wire 
in him 


Lies reſident, drawn from the viſt ethereal õceãn · 


For Gods intelligent fübſtance all things pene- 
- triting, 
Fills earth ind waters, ind heavẽns ſi dpreme lu- 
cid Sd. 


3. fone: held the bee has drank his dragh 
of ether, 
And of the mind divine his portion hard. 
Thro earth, ſay they, the Deity peryades, 
The ſpacious ſeas, and ſpheres immenſe of 
heaven, 


4. Some Ago from the well-knit polity 
And curious ſtructure of the induſtrious bee, 
That theſe ſmall folk have ſipt th' ethereal ſtream, 
And drawn their pittance from the mind ſupreme. 
A ſpirit eternal, they maintain, extends 


Oer earth, and ſeas, ane heaven's remoteſt ends: 


1. Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne 
ferarum, 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Seilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
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Omnia : nec morti eſſe locum; ſed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, ** alto ſuccedere ctelo, 


2. From this, as 5 foũntain, flocks, herds, 
men ànd all animal kinds, 
- Draw their percipient ſouls 6n their firſt breich 
and all here 

The body diſſolving refund them 3 * wich the 
liſt gaſp. 

Thũs death has not a place in nãtũre, bac high 

in ther 

Th' unperiſhing ſoũl moünts up amid thẽ bright 
ſtellar armies, 


3. From his pure ſubſtance flocks, and herds, 
and men 
And all the ſalvage tribes, each on their birth 
The-vivifying ſubtile ſpark receives, | 
That lives, and my and actuates all their 
limbs. 
Tvither returns on death abſorbs and mingled 
In the fame heavenly ſource whence firſt it iſſued, 
Thus nothing dies but what once liv'd on earth 
Lives ſtill aloft amid the ſtarry hoſt 
|: Ranging : at large the vaſt ethereal ſky. _ | 


4. From 


1 

| + From hence deriv'd deſcends the vital 

flam 
That actuates man, and beaſts of every name, 
Thither returns on death, in liquid ſky 
Abſorb'd. The creature only ſeems to die. 
What liv'd in body, not extinct, nor loft, 
Mounts ſtill alive to the ſidereal hoſt. 


I dont know how my hexameters might 
ſucceed abroad, but within the little circle 
of my private acquaintance they are re- 
garded as curioſities rather than beauties, 
hanging a peg lower than the two other 
tranſlations. Indeed it may be daubted 
whether the Latin meaſure can ever come 
into vogue among us or our neighbours | 
the French, for we are all ſo uſed to expect 4 
harmony from accent and rhime that we 
cannot eaſily find it in any other ſource. 
Befides our peculiarities of pronunciation 
are ſo various that a man can never work 
his vetſes ſo exactly as that another ſhall 
not make falſe quantities in them by his 


different manner of reading. 15 


But 
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But theſe difficutics do not ſtand much 
in my way, for I am not endeavouring 
to introduce a euſtom of throwing all 
our Engliſh poetry into the Latin mea- 
ſures: but if a man has a mind to ex- 
erciſe his ingenuity that way once or 
twice in his life he may find ſome uſe in 
the foregoing obſervations : ts which! 


ſhall add, that he muſt not depend alto- 
gether upon quantity, nor be totally di. 
regardful of accent, n 3 at * 


berties than the Latin poets have 
wherein I muſt confeſs myſelf Nite) in 
ending a line with 

| from groſs matter exempt,” | 
Yet our language will admit of more 
final monoſyllables provided they be not 
accented themſelves, but follow next aſtet 
an accent: for I think * ſe great a regard 
* for,” * nicely to form them,” can 
** write a receipt well,” no inharmogious 
cadences. And I wiſh him to lay aſide 
that ſcholaſtic error of h” being no 
5 letter 


($ ). 
ſetter; 1 know in ſome worts' we drop 
it, as. ©. honour, honeſty, but Wherever 


ſounded in the mouth it is as much 4 | 

letter as any in the alphabet, as appears i 

by our conſtantly uſing the particte * a2 | 4 
| 


rather than an before it, unleſs wheit 
the ſyllable Having an h is immedi- 
ately followed by an accent, for if an- 
other ſyllable intervene it reſumes its for- | 
mer claim to the dignity of a letter. 1 | 
know none other reaſon for this excep- 4 
tion than cuſtom and the approbation of 
mine own ear, both of which I think 


would guide me to ſpeak and write the fol- 
lowing ſentence thus, ** a habit of drink- 
ing will bring on an habitual thirſt, 
and make your houſe a abte of 
7 drunkarda.“ 6 


But befides mere curioſity, a little ex- 
erciſe in the heroic, elegiac, and Iyric 
meaſures might render the idea of quan- 


tity more familiar to us, and enable us 
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to read the Latin poets without loſing| 


any thing in the harmony of their verſe; 
nor would it be uſeleſs in converſing with 
the claſſical - proſe writers. As for Pliny 
the elder, or my good friend in the vehi- 
cular ſtate, Aulus Gellius, tis no great 
matter how we read them ſo we under- 
ſtand their meaning, for they only aimed 
at informing our underſtandings or grati- 
fying our curioſity, not at pleaſing our 
ear or touching our affe&ians ; but the 
orators and hiftorians of the Auguſtan age 
laid as much ſtreſs upon their language 
as their matter, eſteeming it a neceſſary 


feather to wing the arrow which would 


not A it. 


Fully appears-to have been more ſoli- 


citous than the reſt upon that article, he 
has given us rules for the neat ſtructure 


of - the phraſe, the apt compoſition of 


words, and harmonious cadence of the pe- 
3 and tells us it was by theſe he drew 


accla- 


BW _—— 
Ns acclamations from his audience. Perhaps 
eiue might carry them farther than neceſ- 
ſary, but when we take an author in 
band, it. is our buſineſs to enter into all 
his ſpirit and all his views, and then we 


a may uſe our moderation in ſtriving to 
'- WW imitate him ſo far only as we ſhall find 
d expedient, and without a ready idea of 
'" MW quantity it will not be poſlible to obſerve 
T ho Tully applies his own rules, not 
* what effect they take upon the ear. 

Ye ot 2 
- Nor would it do any hurt to our Qwn 


language if we were to pay a due ſhare of 
d regard to thoſe rules: ſome attention to 
quantity and accent would help to poliſh 
our compoſitions and throw them into 
ö. real periods; for tis not every long firing 
© | of wards lying between one full ſtop and 
another that deſeryes that name. Cicero 
in one of his treatiſes on rhetoric furnithes + 
us with ſamples of periods confiſting of 


few — which are made periods by a 
9 certain 
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certain Thetorical meafure, correfponding 
in all its parts like the feveral airs of a 
tune, and lying half way between the 
muſic of poetry and the plain 3 pf * 
_ diſcourſe. 


« If we could attain this degree of wat 
ny it would add more to the dignity of our 
ſtile than any rumbling pomp of words, 

peculiar terms of ſcience, or exotics ex- 
ported from Greece and Rome. Not but 
that I own myſelf fond of accumulating 
polyſyllables where they can be intho- 
duced- naturally and without appearing 
to be hunted for, becauſe our language 
fuffers for want of having more of them 
amongſt us, and we diminiſh the number 
daily by our * — to ab- 
breviation. ; 


'T he en of vowel aſter vowel is 
counted diſtateful, wherefore we change 
the particle 6,” into an,“ and I wiſh 
We 


4 
3 


k. £24 


t or 3 
we could ebpy Swift in ufing * mine“ in- 
teac of © my ” upon the like of, 
and if we would agree to turn © nd” into 
® hone“ it would do us no harm. An 
over-fctupulouſneſs upon this head might 
ſubje& us to great inconveniences, per- 
haps it were enough to avoid a frequent 
ſucceſſion of fimilar vowels, but then to 
know which are ſuch, we muſt conſider 
their ſound in the mouth rather than 
their look upon paper; by this trial you 
will find © no oaths,” ** the car,” my 
eye to be ſimilar, but no oxen,” 


* the egg,” © my ink“ not ſo. 


The harfh collifion of conſonants, * 
erouded accents is another rock of offener 
to de guarded againſt, cfpecially as the 
danger is encreafed by the multitude of 
monofyllables in our language, by many 
of our words being accented at the end, 
as © regard, command, diſplace,” and by 
onr humour of abbreviating before-men- 


oo tioned 
/ 


© M1 
tioned, which often jams a number of 
conſonants into one rugged clump, and ; 
draws the accents into contact, as ap- 
pears in ſtretcht canvas,” he has broke 
ſticks;“ which diſſonance might be eſcap- 
ed if we would ſay © ſtretched canvas,“ 
* he has broken ſticks.” 


The ſweeteſt cadence ſeems to be that 
of the daQyle and ſpondee, but this being 
pre- occupied by the /poets could nat find 
admittance into plain proſe: yet the ca- 
dences principally recommended by Cice- 
ro vary from it only by the ſubtraction or 
addition of one ſhort ſyllable juſt to ſpoil 
the dactyle. Thus the old word“ indu- 
* perator might end a line of En nius, 
and“ imperator would fatisfy Cicero at 
the end of a period; / efſe videtur may 
come in properly to cloſe a verſe, and 
« eſſe videatur was his favourite cloſe; 
infomuch that Rollin tells us a multitude 
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of paſſages may be collected from his 
works terminating with thoſe two words, 


But Engliſh hexameters being never 
likely to become familiar in our ears, we 
need. not ſcruple to conclude with a di- 
rect dactyle and ſpondee, ſo that my faul- 
ty cloſe |** from groſs matter exempt 
might be defenſible in proſe; unleſs from 
the tranſpoſition of the words, which 
would run more naturally exempt from 
* groſs matter ;” but I think the follow- 
ing hexameter would not ſound unpe- 
riodic, 
« Frailties from which/no min 6n eirth is 
totally exempt ;” 
and the better perhaps for the accent fall- 
ing -upon the laſt ſyllable, for the art of 
periodic meaſure conſiſts, Lapprehend, in 
approaching as near as poſſible, withouę 
falling into direct verſe or any thing car- 
rying the air of a ſcrap of poetry; there- 
fore rhime is moſt carefully to be avoided 
if. 


L 94 J. 


in our language, becauſe that ig the 


ſtrangeſt feature in our T | 


A man would be highly cenfured who 
mould begin a letter upon the fubject of 
aſtronomy thus, © Sir, you muſt not im- 
pute it to me as 2 crime that T have 
„ delay'd your orders ſo long a time for 
% have been too deeply immerſed in 
* bricks and lime to contemplate that 
* ethereal ſublime where I know you ſo 
* frequently climb : but now I feel my 
thoughts more at leiſure, they rife 
** ſpontaneouſly with great pleaſure to 
«© that glorious flaming treaſure where all 
is diſpoſed in number, weight and 
F meaſure,” 


A number of iambi likewiſe running 
on in à train without any dacty le or ana- 
poeſt between, or tranſpoſition of words 
out of their natural order, will give your 


| phraſe the countenance of poetry. But 
a verſe 
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a verſe may be brought to lay aſide its 
offenſive glare with a very little alteration: 
a doubt theſe illuſtrations ſeem to clear 
is downright poetry, add one little ſylla- 
ble and it becomes admiſſible among the 
ſober proſaĩe numbers, a doubt theſe 
* illuftrations may ſcem to clear.” 


But a few lines of poetical meaſure do 
no harm, provided they are ſo interming- 
led among the proſe as that à current 
reader, who does not ſtand ſtill to look 


for them, ſhall not perceive them; and I 


believe ſuch might be extracted from 
moſt of our proſe compoſitions. Rollin 
has found a line and a half in Livy, 

* Hec ubi dicta dedit, ſtringit gladium ; cu- 
naeoque 
KFacto, per medios ruit hoſtes ——. 


5 


when writing my chapter on underſtand- 
ing and imagination I found ſomething 
particularly touch my faney in one place 
of the firſt ſection; I wondered at the 
A | cauſe 


I. 


„ 

cauſe, as perceiving nothing extraordi- 
nary either in the thoughts or diction, till 
at length I diſcovered that the paſſage 
ended with a true hexameter in my qwn 
manner of reading, which inclines me 
to drop the conſonants rather than the 
vowels, 

& They coii'd ha” done 1 7the rapidity of their 


natural coarſe,” 
and I have fince diſcovered: two verſes in 
the firſt ſection of Freewill, one a hexa- 
meter, not indeed mightily well turned, 
the other an Engliſh iambic; 


4 82 — 
6 ges tõ behold the wonders of the vehiciilar 
« ftate.” 


ct And boundleſs glories of the mundage Soul.” 


But tho verſes may be pardonable in 
proſe when purely accidental they ought 
never to be introduced on purpoſe; fot 
they willl betray themſelves to the readet 
and be diſguſtful. Yet that there is 4 


certain meaſure to be obſerved, not con 
| ſifting 
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ſiſting in a preciſe number of feet, ſeems 
agreed by all who have touched on the 
ſubject. Therefore I would not exhort a 
man to be continually ſcanning feet and 
quantities in his proſe compoſitions, nor 
need he even in his poetry after a compe- 
tent practice, for his ear will guide him 
ſufficiently in both, but then he muſt 
have brought his ear by the exerciſe of 
rules into a train of judging right: as 
vhen we go to the dancing maſter for an 
eaſy motion of our limbs we take pains to 
imitate his affectations, yet without in- 
tending to practiſe them afterwards in 
common converſe. For ſurely there is a 
medium between the mince of a dancing 
mafter and the ſlouch of a clown, and 
this conſtitutes the graceful carriage and 
eaſy motions of a gentleman ; it requires 
pains and induſtry to raiſe us from the 

ſlouch, but the recoil of nature will bring 
us down from the mince without any 

trouble. | 


IL 


"Up Alittle 
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A little exerciſe in poetry and variety 
of meaſures may be called learning ts 
dance in language, and will enable us 
when we come out of the muſes dancing 
ſchool to flide readily into the graceful 
harmony and eaſy flow of vowels in com- 
poſition. Variety is what principally di- 
ſtinguiſhes a period from a verſe ; Cicero 
himſelf would have ſcrupled to end always 
with his two favourite cadences. There: 
fore the monotuny of our iambic rhime 
where almoſt every line is an entire ſen- 
tence conſtructed upon the ſame ſcale 
tho the ſweeteſt meaſure for a copy of 
verſes, grows tireſome in'a long work. | 
have read three or four pages in Pope's 
Homer with great delight, but always 
found myſelf cloyed before I could get to 
the end of a book; for tho I love a bit or 
two of ſweetmeats as well as moſt folks, I 
thould think it a grievous puniſhment to 
have nothing elſe to dine upon. 


Some 


\ 
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Some perſons indeed acquire a ſmooth- 
neſs and roundneſs of expreſſion merely 
by correſponding or converſing with good 
company, and get the knack of turning 
periods without knowing it, but this is an 


advantage that does not fall to every 


body's lot, and they can only ſupply it 
by proper attention to rules. It is admit- 
ted that example is more prevalent than 
precept, yet where the former is not to 
be had we may ſerve our purpoſe well 
enough with the latter with a little more 
trouble ; both united together are moſt 
defirable, for precept will help us to pro- 
fit better and quicker by example. 


\ | 
Some apprehend that a regard to lan- 


guage will draw them off from attending 


to their matter: if this be the caſe it 
muſt happen thro their own negligence z, 
for I would have them prepare their mat- 
ter firſt, and afterwards proceed to turn 
and poliſh it, until they have gradually 
| H 2 attained 
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attained a readineſs of doing both together 
Undoubtedly ſenſe is more deſerving our 
attention than ſound, yet the latter may 
claim a conſiderable ſhare for ſake of the 
former, both as giving an additional 
weight to it in the ear, and aiding the 
birth of it in the mind. For there is ſo 
intimate a connection between language 
and ideas, and we ſo commonly uſe our- 
ſelves to think in words, that a habit of 
ſmooth and flowing utterance muſt give a 
quicker and ſmoother current to our me- 
ditations, 


It has been commonly held that a clear 


conception produces clear expreſſion ; 
but I queſtion much whether this will al- 
ways hold good; I have found it other- 
wife in my own experience, particularly 
on the ſubject of Freewill, whereon tho l 
feem to myſelf to be perfectly clear, I 
eould never yet explain mine ideas to an- 
other. And among the country fellow . 

whcm 


oy 4 oP 
whom I have had under examination, 
clearneſs of expreſſion is much ſcarcer 
than that of knowledge ; they know their 
own ſtory to a tittle, and the fields they 
daily work in, yet it is ſometimes an 
hour's work to get the right ſtate of the 
caſe out of them, or an exact ſcite of the 


grounds, 


Perhaps it may be truer that clearneſs 
of expreſſion become habitual will pro- 
duce fimilar clearneſs in our conception, 
ſo that tho the ſtudy of language does not 
encreaſe our knowledge, we ſmooth the 
road thereby towards making farther i im- 
provements, 


Then with reſpect to its effect upon the 
hearer, this ſeems to be too much diſre- 
garded by your eaſy writers, that is, ſuch 
as aim only at what any body can eaſily 
write: the uſe of ſpeech, ſay they, is 


pnly to expreſs our thoughts, why then 
| need 


S - oy 

need we trouble ourſelves about the 
choice and ſtructure of words while we 
can find ſuch as contain our meaning ? 
But this is a ſurly. and churliſh way of 
talking, ſhewing a contempt of mankind, 
ſolicitous only to ſave trouble to them- 
ſelyes, not caring how much they put 
other people to; for tho they may find it 
eaſier to ſpit out their. thoughts in any 
rugged manner that firſt preſents itſelf, 
certainly a decent and harmonious lan- 
guage will make them more eaſily com- 
prehended by the hearer; without this 
they will carry the myſteriouſneſs of an 
oracle, coſting more pains to interpret than 
they have a right to expect from him. 


It may be alledged againſt me that I 
do not practiſe mine own doctrine, but I 
am no maſter of the art, nor is it an un- 
common thing for people to give better 
advice than they can follow, I flatter 
myſelf that ſome periodic paſſages may 

be 
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be ſound in my performances, for I ſtand 
upon the watch to catch them whenever 
ſuggeſted by the muſe, yet without ever 
going out of my way to hunt after them, 
as eſteeming ſubſtance preferable to ſound ; 
and ſometimes having hit upon a period 
if ſomething farther occurs material, 1 
tag it on in a tail 


« Which like a wounded ſnake drags its flow 
| length along.“ 


I ſhould proceed next to antitheſes, 
fimilar beginnings, fimilar cloſes, repeti- 
tions, contraſts, and all that Tully calls 
figures of languige; in contradiſtinction to 
figures of thought, but this is too much 
for me to undertake, fince being diſabled 
from conſulting my books and reduced to 
depend altogether on the flores depoſited 
in my memory. I remember he aſſerts that 
theſe figures alone will harmonize the ſtile 
without aid of feet or meaſures; antitheſis 
ſeems the principal, as being the moſt 

| ſtriking 


[14] 
ſtriking, and therefore the moſt beautiful 
when ſparingly uſed, for if repeated often 
it nauſeates preſently. I have been almoſt 
ſick with reading the funeral orations of 
Flechier, for they preſent you with no- 
thing but a continued ſtring of antitheſes, 
each of them charming in itſelf, but they 
overpower you with numbers. | 
\o 

Some expreſs an utter contempt of all 
figures, becauſe a florid ftile, ſay they, 
fo covers what ſubſtance may lie beneath 
that one cannot reach it thro tho glare of 
ornament. I am ready to allow the miſ- 
chievouſneſs of high: colours and glaring 
ornaments, but preſume a florid ſtile is 
not that abounding moſt with figures, 
but where they are all of the ſame ſort, 
which then will force themſelves upon the 
notice and engreſs it from every thing 
elſe. 
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He that is expert in all kinds can work 
multitudes of them in great varieties into 
his texture imperceptibly : the reader 
feels ſomething pleaſe him, and does not 
know from what particular ſource; he 
thinks it ariſes from the matter, which 
therefore he purſues with keener appe- 


tite and greater profit; like the ſalt mix- 


ed in our bread, which we do not taſte 
but makes it go down and nouriſh the 
better. The higheſt perfection of art 
lies in concealing your art, 


UsEs of REFORMED ALPHABET. 


Some perhaps will charge me with wan- 
dering from my ſubject by entering into 


the conſideration of verſes, periods and 
meaſures at all, but they may pleaſe to 


reflect that paragraphs are compoſed of 
ſentences, ſentences of words, and words 
of letters, ſo that the largeſt textures of 
language are but more compounded vocal 

ſounds, 
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ſounds, and I am not out of my road 
whilſt ſeeking what might give them a 
more harmonious flow. 


My having travelled thus far may ſhow 
that tho I ſeemed to ſet out in the land of 
Trifles, it was not upon a jaunt of mere 
amuſement, but conducts to what might 
prove of ſome uſe to ſuch as are deſirous 
of improving their language, and not 
ſatisfied with barely diſcharging their 
thoughts from their own mouths, wiſh 
to convey them ſafely into the mind of 
another ; but this cannot be done, or not 
ſa completely done, without a familiarity 
with quantities and meaſures, 


An Engliſhman's acquaintance lies ſole- 
ly among accents and rhimes, the latter 
whereof he cannot employ in proſe ; he 
does not know when a vowel is long or 
ſhort, whether he pronounces * a“ or 
*e,” „o or *au,” nor diſtinguiſhes 
* en” from © u,“ nor ſometimes ſee the 

| | difference 
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difference between vowel and conſonant 
unleſs you ſpell it for him“ ewe” or 
« you ;” he is ready to ſwear the firſt 
ſyllable of uncle“ is formed of the two 
ſounds © eu“ and © n,“ but if he hears 
you ſpeak it * euncle”” he will be ſevere- 
ly merry upon you, yet you may fay 
unge!“ without offence, ſo you do not 
write it in that manner, he will think 
you employed juſt the ſame letters as he 
does himſelf. All this muſt be imputed 
to that confuſedneſs and uncertainty in 
the oonnection between ſounds and cha- 
racters taught us with the firſt rudiments of 
our language by the ſchool-miſtreſs, and 
afterwards confirmed by the ſchool-maſter, 
ſo that our vowels change their nature 


according as they come after or before a 


conſonant, and the ſyllables change again 
in all arbitrary variations upon their junc- 
tion into words; nay ſometimes when 
turned into words, for you are not 
taught to ſpcak the particle © to” in the 

ſame 
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1 
ſame manner as you were taught to ſpell 
the ſyllable © to” in your horn- book. 


There is no appearance that the ancients 
ever gave different powers to their vowels, 
therefore they could at any time expreſs 
their provincial, or faulty pronounciations 
only by the change of a vowel, as in 
*quom” for © quum,” *yoſter" for © veſ- 
ter,” *aurai” for *aurz;” whereas we can 
mark peculiarities that way ſometimes, 
but not always; I can tell that * oats” 
are called © wuts” by the farmers in my 
neighbourhood by writing, but cannot 
tell how they pronounce the verb © draw 
unleſs by word of mouth. I can explain 


how the ladies ſpeak ** none ” by writing 


it“ nun,” but I cannot deſcribe by writ- 
ing in what manner I ſpeak it myſelf, be- 


cauſe if I leave out the“ e“ you will 


Jy, 


change my o into quite another 
vowel. And probably the Romans taught 
their children to repeat the yowels both 

long 


a, 
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long and ſhort on their firſt learning to 
name them, whence they became ſo ready 
at diſcerning meaſures that the whole pit 
and galleries would raiſe an outcry upon 
hearing a ſingle falſe quantity come from 
the ſtage, tho to us there appears ſuch an 
irregularity in the iambics of Terence 
that our learned men confeſs they cannot 
reduce them to any certain ſtandard. 


Beſides how would the babes of Greece 
be made to diſtinguiſh *#” from *, or 
«, from 1% or to ſpe Ire, vn, xo, 10, 
if taught like ours to name all their vow- 
els long. 


In our own language I believe our an- 
eeſtors endeavoured to write as they talk- 
ed, as may be gathered from old manu- 
ſcripts varying ſucceſſively in every age, 
and ſometimes different perſons uſed dif- 
ferent ways in the ſame age ; but ſince 
reading has become more general we ſcru- 


ple 
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ple to depart a tittle from that, to eſcape 
the ſhame of being counted illiterate. 
So far as this brings us all into uniformity 
by following a general ſtandard it is very 
well, but why the ſtandard of writing 
ſhould not follow the general ſtandard of 
ſpeaking I ſee no reaſon, unleſs where it 
may chance to bring us back to the better 
ſound, as in“ dragged” rather than **drag- 
gd,“ © burſten” rather than“ burſt,” 


But why need we to perſiſt obſtinately 
to write in a manner that nobody ſpeaks 
and yet does not make our dition more 
ſonorous? To inſtance in the word 
* apron,” ladies and gentlemen, cham- 
bermaids and footmen all unanimouſly 
call it © apern ;” you cannot plead anti- 
quity here for in Cranmer's edition of the 
Bible you will find mention of Adam“ 
ſewing fig-leaves to make * aperns ;” nor 
will the old pretence to etymology avail 
you, for you renwye it farther from 

its 
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its primitive ſource the French word, 


% epargne,” which denotes ſomething to 


ſpare, or fave the petticoats from dirt. 


Thus all things conſidered I cannot but 
think it would have been better if child- 
dren had been taught their ſpelling by 
the horn-book corrected in the manner 


J have recommended in the former part 


of this little diſſertation; their progreſs 
would have been eaſier and conſequently 
quicker, for being once perfected in con- 
necting their ſimple ſounds with ſingle 


characters, they would have fallen pre- 


ſently into the comprehenſion of their 
united force when formed into com- 
pounds, without the additional taſk of 
tearning their changes in ſyllables, and 
the farther changes of ſyllables in words, 
and being puzzled with characters that 
are utterly ſuperfluous, as in „high, 
10 taught, phlegm, ſolemn,“ or do not 


perform the office of letters, but ſerve 


only 
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only as marks to dire& the force of other 
letters, as in © made, hear, wear, half.” 


They would be able to read any word 
they had never ſeen before upon being in- 
formed of the accent, and conſequently 
when advanced in learning would find no 
difficulty in reading their Latin, and enter 
readily into the ideas of meaſure and 
harmony. Add farther that the ſeveral 
country pronounciations might be drawn 
together under one common ſtandard, by 
learning the ſame ſpelling book compoſed 
of unfluctuating characters, and the ſame 
vocabularies properly accented and with 
tittles to point out the long vowels. There 
would be fewer errois in orthography 
among the lower ſort, for their ear would 
guide their hand, ſo that they would never 
write wrong unleſs they ſpoke wrong, and 
we ſhould not be perplexed ſo frequently 
in examining the accompts of our ſervants 
and petty tradeſmen, and when they miſ- 
call 
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«call any thing it might be corrected once 
for: all by making them write it down; 
we may preſume no ſuch inconveniences 
happened among the Romans, for elſe we 
might have expected to ſee ſome notice 
taken of them in Plautus, as there is now 
and then in our plays and farces. 


Now a defire to have our new method 
introduced at once, would carry the air 
of a romantic wiſh rather than a ſerious 
propoſal, nor am I unappriſed of the diffi- 
culties and confuſion it muſt involve us in. 
Were all Schoolmaſters from henceſor- 
ward to proceed upon my alphabet, the 
upper claſſes muſt all go down again to 
the bottom and begin afreſh to learn their 
mother tongue, or elſe there tould be 
little intercourſe between them and the 
new-comers for want of being able to 
read their books, and both would triumph 
over one another for their oddities and 
barbariſms, As they grew up we muſt 


I haye 
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have new editions of all our books, far 
they would not know what to make of any 
now extant; tho they might diſcourſe 
well enough with the reſt of the world 
they could not hold an epiſtolary corre - 
ſpondence, becauſe neither ſide would un- 


derftand a word of all he ſaw upon the 


paper before him, 


But all ſudden revolutions as well in 
literature as in ehurch and fate, are ac- 
companied with ſome miſchiefs, where- 
Fore it is better to proceed gradually and 
adminiſter the remedies in proportion as 
the patient can bear them, I obferve 
ſome amendments daily made in our or- 
thography tending to bring it nearer to- 
wards a real orthography from an anomo- 
graphy that it was before. Surgeon, 
«+. rhime, ſolemnize” are as currently re- 
ceived among us now, as ever © Chirur- 
„ geon, rhythm, ſolempuize” were for- 
merly; ſuch alterations introduced ſpar- 
| ingly 
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ingly do not hinder the reader's ſpeed, for 
the context explains them in a twinkle: 


| books of general uſe will have new edi- 


tions wherein they will conform to the ſuc- 
ceſſive: changes, nor will this render old 
authors unintelligible, for we can ſtill 
make a ſhift to read Chaucer notwith- 


ſtanding the remoteneſs of his ſpelling 


from our own; it muſt tickle our vanify 
to ſee how ſtupidly profuſe our forefathers 
were of their ink, and how much cleverer 
we can manage ourſelyes, for why ſhould 
they give themſelves double trouble in 
writing © high” when “ hi” will do as 
well? | 


Our young gentlemen are commonly 


fond enough of introducing novelties, 


ſcarce any but has ſome little peculiarity 
in his orthography ; if it is too early to 


produce a work, he may ſtill produce a 


word, and this gives no ſmall «elf-fatisfac- 
tion as exhibiting marks of an enterpriz- 
I 2 ing 
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ing genius; might it not then anſwer his 
' purpoſe better if his novelties were ſuch az 
could have good and ſubſtantial reaſons to 
ſupport them and enable him to ſtem the 
torrent of cuſtom. - Unleſs perhaps he 
thinks it a derogation from Engliſh liberty: 
to avail himſelf of reaſons at all, for ſince 
the faſhionable doctrine that volition being 
influenced by motives infers a fatality, one 
can never manifeſt one's freedom ſo clearly 
as by acting whimſically and doing things 
for which no man alive can gueſs the 
motive. | | 


But 1 hope there are many who think 
it no impeachment of their free-will to 
regulate their meaſures by diſcretion and 
judgement, ſuch will take it kindly that ! 


have pointed out a method of innovation, 


or rather of reformation, and ſuggeſted 
topics whereby they may hold a good ar- 
gument in behalf of them, and upon the 

r aafſiiſtance 


( 37 
aſſiſtance of ſuch I found my principal 
expectations of ſucceſs, 


If they ſhall honour me with their alli- 
ance, I recommend to them in the firſt - 
place to make themſelves familiarly ac- 
quainted with what I call my horn-book, 
five minutes beſtowed upon it every day 
for a fortnight running will ſerve them 
better than ſeventy minutes at a ſitting, 
for in caſes of this ſort where expertneſs 
is needful rather than ſcience, repetition 
will do the work eaſily that cloſe applica- 
tion could not effect with labour: and 
when become perfect maſters herein, ſo 
that they can ſpeak the vowels long and 
ſhort, either ſingle or with a conſonant 
currently, they may then uſe their ſkill in 
what- manner and to what extent they 
judge convenient or practicable, 


If they ſhall find occaſion to. take the 
little from i“ in order to employ it for 
I 3 diſtin- 


l 
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diſtinguiſhing long vowels from ſhort, and 
ſhould find the 1” confounded thereby 
with another i” or © u“ lying cloſe 
to it, they need only place their tittle as a 
mark of ſeparation between the two letters. 
I ſhall produce a Latin example becauſe ! 
cannot frame one ſo fully to my purpoſe 
in Engliſh, © Pris filris di- i ſunt pro- 
<* pitr't neque ulli citrus aut propinquius 
* adſunt.” Where you ſee the wn” 
in © propinquius ” might be taken for 
% juu,” or © iiui, or © uvi” without 
ſome ſuch expedient ; but theſe intercoſ- 
tal dots are wanting only in manuſcript, 


for the Printers do not tye the letters to- 


gether with with the hair ſtrokes of join- 
hand. | 


One remark I will add more, that fince 
I have rejected the uſe of favor” and 
< humor” as not anſwering the manner 
in which thoſe words are almoſt univer- 
fally ſpoken, and ſince the ſounds of ſhort 


, 
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« er” and © ur” when not accented are 


ſo near that you muſt liſten with both ears 


to diſtinguiſh, them apart, it might be 
better to write faver, humer than 
* favur, humur” which I own myſelf 
have not a pretty aſpe& upon paper. 


For Cox R ECTING vicious PRoNoOUN- 
' CIATION. 


But whatever ſucceſs with the generality 
may attend my abettors, (for ſurely I ſtand 


as good a chance of having ſome as Roſy- 


crucius, Berkeley, our modern Pyrrho- 
nians and other ſchemers) a ready know- 
ledge of the corrected alphabet might 
avail to ſeveral purpoſes tho in the hands 
only of a few. They might deſcribe the 
variations in different counties, the Suf- 
folk man's da“ for dé“ and nwi ty 
* o6” for © niũ it g6z;” the Yorkſhire 
man's wü for 1“ and ſandjer” for 
4 ſodjer; the Lancaſhire “ buc,” for 


« buc; “ the Deyonſhire . mes edroid” 
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for © mud dried, that is, * duſt; the 
Surry dra for © drw;” the Oxford 
% Martenz”” for © Mertn;” the ſchoolboy's 
* ſcrvidjd”? for “ crvided ;” and thus they 
might improve their pronounciation at a 
diſtance by correſponding with one ano- 
ther, for your friend would read your 
letter in juſt the ſame ſounds as you would 
have delivered the contents by word of 
mouth, whereas now it is poſſible that two 
_ perſons in very diſtant parts might corre- 
ſpond together currently and yet when 


they met might not be able to underſtand 
each other i in diſcourſe, 


We have experience of the like in the 
Roman claſſic authors, which are extant 
in all the nations of Europe, and all nations 
-on opening them think they have the ſame 
thing before their eyes, yet if they were 
ſeverally to hear them read by one another 
they would hardly underſtand a word of 
them, for „ natio, Cicero” are by the 
Italians called “ naytſio, Tfitſiero, by 
the 
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the: French © nauſio, Siſero“ and by us 
* nefiio, Siſero ; moſt probably wrong by 
all three, for that they ought to be read 
% nautio, Cicero,” according to the pow- 
ers of thoſe letters in the reformed alpha- 
bet. 


Now if Foreigners could be brought 
into the idea of annexing always the ſame 
ſounds to the ſame characters, and ob- 
ſerving quantity in the pronounciation of 
their vowels, it might tend to ſhorten dif» 
putes ; diſſertations on thoſe matters and 
upon language, harmony, poetical and 


_ periodic meaſures might become mutu- 


ally more intelligible and more profitable» 
the united labours of learned men might 
aſcertain the true powers of the Roman 
letters and poſſibly bring us all to join in 
the ſame way of reading our Latin. 


McETHOD 
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MzTHoD of INTRODUCING REFORMED 
ALPHABET, 


As I have already declared againft all 
ſudden and violent changes, if the matter 
be judged important enough to attempt 
an alteration by gentle ſteps, they may 
be tried by providing vocabularies ranged 
in columns of words, in the vulgar ano- 
malous, and the fteady conſiſtent ſpelling, 
ſo that every word in each character may 
ſtand fide by ſide over againſt one another, 
as 


« hair, her. therefore, Berför. 

keep, cip. fortitude, faurtitiud. 
many, ment. philoſophy, filauſoft. 
thinking, pigcig. complication, caumplicefivn,” 


Any perſon who ſhould take a fancy to 
bring himſelf acquainted with our new 
method by theſe aids, might adopt ſo 
much of it into ſuch words, or parts of 
words of his common writing as he found 
1 | gave. 
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gave no ſtoppage to his pen, nor retard- 
ed the ſpeed of others in reading them. 
Suppoſe he began with the little particles 
to, tu;” be, b1;” for, far; © from, 
«© fraum; or ** ſome, ſum; & come, cum ;” 
or the © terminafion, fin.“ When theſe arc 


familiar, he may proceed to a freſh adop- 
tion from time to time until the whole 


claſs is completed. 


Patience and aſſiduity will effect a thing 
eaſily that could not be done at once 
without immenſe labour. I can ſet down 
a word or, two in my own way currently 
enough, but while at work upon the long 
ſpecimen herein before exhibited, I found 
it require conſtant cloſe attention and ſub- 
ject me to a continual hazard of blunders. 
I ſhould not have thought it worth inſert- 
ing for very few are likely to have pati- 
ence to read it thro, unleſs as it might 
ſerve for a vocabulary of ſuch words as 
happen to be there contained. 


\ 


The 
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The. ſame purpoſe might. be advanced 
in dictionaries, if the compilers of them 
would follow the example of Lyttleton, 
who accompanies his Latin words with 
Greek of the ſame. ſign ification encloſed 
in a parentheſis, ſo they might after every 
Engliſh word ſpelt the common way paren- 
theſize the ſame again in the other charac- 
ters. By this method our language would 
be tranſmitted down entire to future ge- 
nerations. New dictionaries, or new edi- 
tions of dictionaries are produced every 
twenty years, and in them ſuch among 
poſterity as ſhall think it worth their 
while to examine, may ſee exactly how 
their anceſtors ſpoke as well as wrote in 
every ſucceſſive twenty years; whereas 
in our preſent manner of diſguiſing our 
language upon paper it would be impoſſi- 
ble to conjecture how we ſound our 
words : unleſs we ſuppoſe they will ad- 
here inviolably to our pronounciation, 


which is an hypotheſis not to be admitted, 
If 


1 
If we deſire they ſhould, it is incumbent 
upon us to leave it viſible upon record, or 
elſe they may deviate from us without 
knowing. NT 
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Should it be deemed of no concern to 
poſterity to know exactly our manner of 
founding our words, for no doubt they will 
find ſome way of expreſſing themſelves to 
one another, by what ſounds or what cha- 
racters it is no matter, yet we ſhall find it 
uſeful to know it ourſelves for learning 
and teaching foreign languages. There 
are many ſyllables of French and Engliſh 
correſponding in ſound tho written dif- 
ferently, but we cannot find them for 
want of knowing the powers of our letters.“ 
If an Engliſhman could be perſuaded to 
read Ollom ode dep orry ” or E nem 
eon au dee-re-eng” a Frenchman would” 

| take 
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take him for a brother Monſieur and 
think he faid © A la mode de Paris or 
Il ne m'en a dit rien.” 

My countrymen will ſee why I write 
au dee ” for a dit,” becauſe they have 
been told that * a” is alway called “ au” 
andi, e“ in the French, but they will 
wonder to ſee me expreſs a la by 
* ollo,” which they are ready to ſwear 
has neither an “ a. nor an © au” belong- 
ing to it, nor any other vowel beſides 
,“ but if upon trying the experiment 
they ſhould find the Frenchman under- 
ſtand them, they might then be con- 
vinced they ſhould take a falſe oath, and 
could not ſpeak a ſnort o without a 
conſonant following it, nor then without 
changing it into another letter. 

In like manner you might make a 
Frenchman read Engliſh by writing“ Eu- 
< rib adiz bineſs is no badiz bizneſs,” 


we 
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e ſhall underſtand him ſaying © Every 
body's buſineſs is nobody's buſineſs:“ 
but then you muſt firſt have ſet him right 
in the quantities and that they are all 
ſhort except no,“ or elſe he will be apt 
to turn © iz” into ** eaſe,” and fo of the. 
reſt. 0 


Foreigners in general ſeem fonder of 


long vowels than we, tis chiefly this way 


they diſguiſe our language, particularly 
in the word * ſervice” where they ſound 


all their letters as we do, only by length- 
ening the vowels they draw it. out intd. 


* fare-veece.” We charge them falſely 


here with changing our letters, for we 


change them ourſelves without knowing 
it in changing our quantities, therefore [ 
could not write a long ** ſer ”” nor along; 
vis“ without ſubſtituting an © a“ inthe 
room of **e” and * ce” for „i,“ and 
following the aukward cuftom of Meking 


on an e“ behind, not to ſtand there as 


a letter, 
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a letter, but to aſcertain the quantity of 
the preceding vowels. 


For there is a nearer affinity than is 
commonly imagined between the French 


vowels and our own, when coming be- 
fore a conſonant and conſequently ſhort; 


* 2b” alone is peculiar to ourſelves, 
*eb” and “ ib” are juſt the ſame as 
theirs, ob” anſwers to their „ab.“ 
b,“ altho their own'*©;e feminine be- 
fore b, muſt ſeem aukward to them as 
being never uſed to find it begin a ſylla- 


ble; yet I think they might familiarize 


themſelves to it from ſome of their own 
words by , transferring a letter, as Boyer 
does when he. teaches. us to. pronounce 
„ parle rarabe ;” I humbly conceive the 
article“ le has an “e feminine in it, 
ſor. if it were an © e'” open there would 
be no difference between. “le Roĩ and 


les Rois;“ if then they would repeat 


ele bon Gargon,” and obſerving care- 
11 4 ; fully 
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fully what ſounds they uſe, would aſſort 
them thus © leb on Gargon,” they would 
find the ſyllable leb exactly anſwering 
the Engliſh lub, then dropping the 
*1” they might ſoon perfe& themſelves 
in“ ub and from thence paſs on to © ue, 
* ud, uf” and ſo forth. 


By the like expedient an Engliſhman 
on dividing 7 truſty ” into © tru-ſty 55 


might extract the tre of © yentre ;” 


or if I am wrong in © le” the experiment 
may be tried in thoſe adverbs which are 
formed by the addition of © ment” to 
words ending with an e feminine, as 
e pleinement, gravement,” from the mid- 
dle of which the French may pick out 
* nem, vem,“ and the Engliſh upon hay- 
ing them written © plainummong, grau- 
yummong might cut off the mong” 
and leave the plainu, gravu” and fo 
both become poſſeſſed in full ſeizin of the 
French © ce” ſeminine, and the Engliſh 

= ſhort 
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ſhort * u“ which I have e charsRerized 
by 66g” 


When our vowels turn the corner to 
ſkulk behind the conſonant, we make 
them turn their coats too, and aſſume quite 


another form; ©.a ” is now . no longer our 


own peculiar as it was in ab, „for ba” 
takes the likeneſs of Monſieur cc be "A 


ebe » has exactly the voice of a French 


* biz” * bi” reſembles nothing upon 
earth, and indeed **1” is not any vowel 


at All, But *6wght/ rather to be elaſſed 
among the dipthongs; o ſhows him- 
ſelf the moſt juelicious of the five, for his 


turning id a feat comwerſton from wrong 
00 right, and is à repentünee not to be 


repented of, ber bo " keeps bi tenour" 
| wherever he goes and wil ſer ve equally 
to frighten u gooſe throughout all nations 


of Eutope; only the Freneh make ſome 
attempts to corrupt his purity by thruſt- 


| ing an — Fe * upon him, for 


they 
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they ſpeak * bon Gargon » much as they 
would if they ſaw it written“ boun Gar- 
goun ;” but laſt of all comes © u” to 
bring up the rear; his change from © ub” 
to bu ” can neither be called an amend- 


ment nor a depravation, becauſe there are 
two letters expreſſed by one and the ſame 
character, but anſwers to the French 
* bou,” unleſs when ſame of us affect td 


make it a dipthong by calling it © bew. * 


And here it is ſomewhat. F to 
obſerve the faſcination of fight upon our 
ears; we reckon © i” among our vowels, 
and muft have paſfed ſome years in the 
world and maintained ſome arguments 
upon the ſubject before we can be con- 
vinced of its being a dipthong; the 
French are more honeſt upon this article, 
ſor they allow their i to be ſuch in 
via, fin, deſtin, yet hey carry the 
matter too far in elaſſing on” with their 
dipthongs, altho it has cet; 
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a ſound: as any in their alphabet; but 
here we come up with them again by 
making a dipthong of © au,” for I will 


ſay this for my brave countrymen, that 


they do not fall ſhort of any people upon 
earth in diſdain of ſubjection to all rules 


whether civil, religious or - prudential, 


whenever they think their liberties of act- 
ing, or thinking, or fancying endangered 
thereby. Nor have our neighbours juſt 
cauſe to be angry with us for abuſing 
poor a ſince they deal as wickedly 
with © o“ by tripthongizing him into 
eau, perhaps they do it to ſhew his 
mighty ſtrength, for that he can perform 
ſingly what requires the united ſtrength 
of three other letters. 


The comparing the ſeveral ways where- 
in the ſame! ſounds are expreſſed upon 
paper would greatly facilitate the learn- 
ing of modern languages, ſor moſt 
of the ſyllables might be ſo written 

as 


c 
a 
| 
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as that the learner reading them his own 
way ſhall fall upon the very ſonnd you 
would have him; the hardeſt taſk with an 
Engliſhman would be to imitate the French 
« 7” : becauſe he always adds ad“ be- 


fore his own, yet I think we have ſome 


words whereby he might be let into the 
ſeeret; he can ſay *©* meaſure, treaſure” 
faſt enough, let him then be advertiſed 
that in ſo doing he talks the French words 
* mes jours, tres jours, differing only in 
the quantity of his firſt ſyllables, which 
11 French-niaw mg long. 1 


11819 
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But ſuch words in both languages 28 
carry ſounds mat will match againſt one 
another cannot often be found, unleſs any 
body would take the pains to make him- 
ſelf expert and ready in uſing the reform- 
ed alphabet, with the addition of a few 
characters to expreſs thoſe ſounds which 
the French have peculiar to themſelves, 


for then I apprehend he might do it com- 


K 3 | Fd pleatly, 
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pleatly, and vocabulariet might be formed 
in French as well as Engliſh wherein the 
learner would find the reſpective words 


explained in the ſecond ealumn by charae- 
ters and founds wherewith he. is already 
familiar, flill applying the tittle as a mark 
of quantity, deviſing ſome other little mark 
for doubtful vowels, that is, ſuch as may 
be ſpoken long or ſhort as you pleaſe. 


To be the better underſtood I ſhall ſub- 
Join a, few words as a, ſpecimen of the 


= to be ranged in fps columns 4 


Ditto Engliſh © ' Dito. 
| a reformed. coinmon. reformed. 


Bouton Bog Button Bein 
Pouleverſer  Bulvverſe- Oyerturn e 
Nation Nuſiag Nation  Nefwn 
Guerrier Germer Warrießp Uaurpr | 
Choquante Hocaunto. "Shocking faueig 
Thane CK Tiegel ef ＋ 12 


5 Ai We peculiar to e French; 1 


"take it, Are their © a," ep”? maſculine 
and 
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and open, und u.“ It would make 
matters eafier to the French learner if we 
would be complaiſant enough to refign 
up our a4“ to be pronounced his way, 


we might then diſcard the character * a 

and take the little great“ a” for our 
own ufe in writing © And, Ant.“ in this 
cafe we ſhould want only one new charac- 
ter for the French · u,“ to Which ſuppoſe 


k. 2 Inverted 1 
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- They have already found means to dif. 
tinguiſh their “ maſculine by an acute 
accent ** é, and this letter together with 
the open e“ and © a” are formed from 
our own ſounds uttered with a little wider 
extenſion of tnguth. Therefore our maſters 
are continualty plying us With Ouvrez 
la bouche, Monfieur, c ouvrez la bouche:“ 
we laugh at them for cutting faces, and 
they in return charge us with mumbling 
and whiſpering»! For certainly. the. French 
wr a greater agllny and wider ſtretch of 


cheeks 
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cheeks than we, ſo that your may often 
look down their throats, as they ſeem to 
confeſs by their phraſe * rire 4 gorge 
« deployee, laugh WER a ent dif- 


e played.” 


The French © a” ſeems to be made up 
of our au“ and © a,” and their e. 
maſculine of our © e,” and ff a“ com- 
pounded together, not in a dipthong but 
as the ſound of two inftraments playing 
nenn ene e 


The = Ko * 3 Englt 
mouth appears in -** a” and * au,” where 
it forms an, elipſis, the longeſt diameter 
lies horizontal in © a” and perpendicular 
in © au,” but the Frenchman's ** a” pre- 

ſerves both diameters in their full length, 

thereby throwing his mouth into a circle 
like the mouth of a trumpet, A- perſon 
well verſed in both languages: may try the 
experiment with Engliſn a! as in © aþ'! 


1 and 
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ande open, repeating theſe ſeveral 


times he will find that in paſſing from one 
to the other the corners of his lips draw 


out en to his ears; if he doe: the like 
with a“ as in ale and 4 . maſcu- 
line his cheeks will keep their poſture, 
but he may feel his tongue and jaw giye 
way a little downwards; then in paſſing 
from the true Engliſh © a” to the French 
%a! he will make no other alteration 
than by the fall of his jaw bringing the 
whole. aperture to a perfect circle; laflly 
in paſſing from the French ou” to the 
u' he wilt only perceive the tip of his 
tongue and lips ſhoot forward about'a 
quarter of an inch, W Araitening 
the orifice. 


1 4 . nd 
LerTTERS PRONOUNCED 'by benen 
| ANIMALS: FT RO 


It may be matter of ſbilie curioty'ts 
ourſelves and ſervice to poſterity, to pick 
aut ſuch of our letters as we can find cur- 
rent 


| 
| 
bi 
q 
| 
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rent among the brute creation; by Miz 


means we ſhall bring our vocal ſounds to 


ſtand upon perpetual record, for how 
much ſoever the ſpeeches of many-voiced 
man may fluQuate, I preſume the animals 
will ſpeak the ſame language a thouſand 
years hence as they do now. Setena and 
her friend Euphronyme, w who have very 
good ears and more than female attention, 
aſſure me the inhabitants of my rookery 
. genuine French “ Az not that 
WE Cal expect tc to fl learn | the exact French 
pronounciation rom N ſaizre l ſur 
un arbre perphs, for he natural 


of. 1 if! 


hoarſenefs i in, h his 15 2275 . cannot be 


charged upon our neig hbours of Fr: rance, 

yet after being ipftrudted to blend our 

« a and au together in one ſound, 
2111 

we may obſerye. how he docs it in his 

4 Kay“ and thus may learn the difference 

| between th the two. ſounds, where he « cannat 


36109 Þ. 


fork us the proper! tone of either. There- 
re. 1 with Quintitian had condifcended 


Dre. 14: 5 
to 


TT ERR 
to et down the rookiſh language upon 
paper, we might then have known whe- 
ther foreigners or ourfelyes pronounce the 
Roman „a“ right; for if he had written 
dea“ we muſt haye given up the Þojne 
te them, but if he had ſpelt it - can” an- 
ſwering to our, © kaw,” we. might have 
preſumed they had ſpoken their * and 
au“ more like ours than thoſe of other 
nations. | 


3411717 
11%, 


Ia ie, manner our peculiar Englith 
of“ after” ſtands diſtinguiſhed upon 
2200 % 8122 from the“ a8 of 
alter“ bt * ague,” for her cat 
eannot be ex 3727 ſſed either by « quabk- 
or?“ quake. For my p art 1 am not furt 
that I hear the hg tor 4 or“ qu” of 
thoſe animals, who ſeem to me rather to 
begin with their reſpective vowels, but! 
certainly, do not hear the „m' int 


WINK 


0 mu“ or „ moo alcribed to the, cow 


both. in, the Roman chats and our own 
| | nurſeries, 
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nurſeries, for in my ear her common low- 
ing is a diſſyllable conſiſting of o” and 
% or oo; ſometimes indeed ſhe 
forms a triſſyllable, beginning her 9” 
with the lips cloſe, which produces an 
+ m” aſperime aſpirated, that is blended 
in one ſound with a guttural r“ inſtead 
of an h.“ For tho we always make 
our © r” with the tip of the tongue, we 

might do it at the throat, and whoever 

has a turn for ſuch ſport may, Play ſeveral 

ou tricks with it. Aris. 


oY 


Fe or this 6 = when \ performed alone n re- 
ſembles exactly the growl of a dog; when 
ſpoken with, the ſhort © u” prolonged, 

not as two. diſtinct letters but united to- 
a gether i in one ſound, it imitates the grunt 
of a hog, for if you attend to, the hog 
himſelf you will find he ſpells his grunt 
without either g“ or nt; when added 
in like manner to.**m” it makes the grum- 
ble of a v.. when ans % 
01 2 4511 io e nie. en 


% 
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in one continued note like that of three 
inſtruments in a concert, it produces the 
croak of a London raven. Ours in the 
country breathing a purer air, change the 
eanine r“ for a human, or ſometimes 
ſoften it into an * 1,” crying, * coroc, 
* coroc, coloc, coloc,” with both vowels 
ſhort and the laft of them accented. From 
whence we may gather that whatever be- 
comes of the Latin a, we muſt needs 
give up the alpha” to foreigners, be- 
cauſe the Greeks giving their raven the 
name ſhe afrumed to herſelf with the ad- 
dition only of a- terminating © s,' called 
her corax,“ which therefore ſhould be 
read rather in the F rench manner than 
ours, for there is no ſpice of the Englith | 
* 42” in her language. | 


Ang 2h 44 00 3 - DE IT'S 

The ſume uſe may be made of mu- 
„ gitus“ for- the lowing of à cow, and 
* rugitus” for the roar of a lion, to prove 
the Latin © u“ was not a French © u'“ nor 


an 
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an Engliſh ſhort * u,“ they being both by 
far too delicate ever to proceed from tho. 
mouth of a cow or a lion; much leſs. 
ought we like many great ſcholars to pro- 
nounce © mewgitus,” for this would carry 
the idea of the cat rather than a cow. 
There are other Latin words derived front 
the pure voice of nature, as the © yagitus,” 
probably ſpoken** waugitus,” of a child, 
the **-balatus” of a ſheep, ululatus of a 
wolf, ** hinnitus” of a horſe, murmur” 
cot bees and purling ſtreams, * ftridor® of 
geeſe, d ſtrepitus of water fowl, with. 
many more which. any body who has. a 
mind to amuſe himſelf that way, may col - 


leck and xemgrh upon at picaſutę , 


| Now'to return from our ftrſi couſins the 
brutes to our brethren the French, chil - 
dren of the ſame father Adam, let us con- 
ſider the peculiarities. of our language for 
them to learn, and, I believe we can pro- 
duce no more than five, which are out 
three ** ats, in all, ale,“ and!“ ant,” and 
4 our 
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our two theta's ; for the two firſt: they 


the third ſhorten the perpendicular dia- 
meter of their mouth; for the *th's” they 
may receive / ſome help from my obſerva- 
tions in former pages concerning their for- 
mation from d“ and t, and v hen maſ- 
ters of either they will quickly get the o- 
ther, their ear having already marked the 
difference- between them; for when 2 
Frenchman firſt comes among us, if he 
would ſay © that is neither thiek nor thin,* 
he pronotntes* dot eez tizyder tick nore 
tin, you never hear him ſy © tot is 
«© nayter dick nore din,” which ſhows fo- 
reigners perceive th“ Hus not always the 
ſame ſound ſooner t than we do ourſelves. 


There are ſome othet peculiarities· on 
both ſicles arifing from tc Junction of 
ſounds fingly familiar to both: inbur «vi: 
and „ay, ag likewiſe the Frech. ig a. 
and * ei,“ the firſt vowel Makes up the 
greater ſpace of time in Pronbuneing, but 

15 
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but in möſt other dipthongs che ſecond 
vowel predominates; the“ e“ feminine in 
our i“ and *ou” is ſo inſtantaneous, that 
we cannot cafily perſuade ourſelves there 
is one; and e“ open paſſes as rapidly in 
the „i of © vin,” and © eu,” which make 
theſe four dipthongs extremely difficult to 
be attained by ſuch as have not been in- 
ured to them in their infancy. There is 
a manifeſt difference between the dipthongs 
in © veine” and vin,” which muſt ſpring 
ſolely from the quantity, for both contain 
the ſame component vowels. 


EK 


«© Y ” fymphonous with i, and & u 
ſometimes ſo with“ ou, coming before a 
vowel anſwer toy“ and **w,” but are ge- 
nerally not quite ſo ſhort, as you may ſee 
by comparing the yen imthe ſentence, 
ly en a trente“ and“ oui with « you” 
in <* yonder” and *we,” for I think the for- 
mor take a little longer puff of breath 
than the latter; yet ſometimes they are e- 
qually ſhort, as in the words cuire, ſuite, 

« gagner, 


. [19s]; 

4 gagner, feignant,” which we could read 
a2. teaching if we ſaw Sem writ- 
ten,“ queer, ſweet, gonyare, fainyong,” 
= py u“ and o“ are very ſhort in 

a dipthong they are ſo like that one may 
ſupply the other's place; by this means 
you may bring an Engliſhman to the true 
pronounciation of roi, foi,” and the 
tripthong *©* loin” by writing them 
„ rwaw, fwaw, lwawing,” for while you 
talk to him of an o“ you will never get 
him out of his own © oi,” ſimilar to the 
* ay” in“ ayez.” Upon theſe nicetiesin 
the ſimilitude or variance of the ſeveral 
vowels I apprehend the art of language, 
ſo far as relates only to the utterance of 
it, depends, | 
I am far from — a thorough 
till in the French pronouneiation, having 
had no opportunity of ſpeaking} the lan- 
guage theſe forty years,' unleſs you will al- 
low reading to myſelf to be: ſpeaking, 
therefore cannot warrant the jufineſi of 
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the compariſons drawn between their let- 
ters and our own, nor the operations of the 
organs in forming them. Nevertheleſs 
what I have ſuggefted therenpon may 
ſerve for the lines of a plan which thoſe 
who know better may rectify or improve 
as they ſee wanting; and I preſume it 
may leſſen their trouble by furniſhing 
dome ftrokes that will not need re- 
touching, 


If — off accuracy, well verſed in 
modern languages, would draw out 2 
ſcheme and compile an alphabet with vo- 
cabularies in the manner here attempted, 
I am perſuaded any of them might be 
taught a ftranger as compleatly as can be 
done by book. I do not fay he would 
ever make himſelf perfect this way, nor 
without aid of mafters or a ſufficient con- , 
verſe among the natives, but he night 
make a conſiderahle progreſs which muſt 
ſhorten the remainder of his work and 
enable him to profit better by what is aſtex- 
ward thrown in at his ear. There- 
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"Therefore we ſee maſters always teach 
by-grammars, and I believe find it uſeful 
to themſelves as well as their ſcholars by 
directing the method wherein they are to 
proceed; and I am apt to think that if we 
had an alphabet and vocabularies as pro- 
jected above, they. would anſwer both 
purpoſes more effectually than any gram- 
mar yet extant; for the ſcholar would be 
inſtructed to diſtinguiſh ſounds from ane 
another, as that French *©* u” is not Eng- 
liſh © u”. nor our ſhort © o“ the ſame 
with theirs, tho he might want the maſ- 
ter's help to form the particular ſounds 
aright, and the maſter would have the 
points marked out whereto he is to direct 
his eps from time to time for correcting 

miſtakes. | | 


Beſides as we have many maſters come 
to n from the remote provinces. who talk: 
no better French than ſome of our ſchobi- 
maſters do Engliſh, we might then have's ' 
faithful record of the genuine courtly. pro- 

| Lt 2 5 naoun- 
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nounciation, and they might ſet themſelves 
right before they undertook toteach others. 
CONCLUSION. 

I have now rummaged over all I could 
gather from my memory or reflection re- 
ting to vocal ſounds in letters, ſyllables, 
words or meaſures, and ſhall reſume my 

teleſcope bidding a final adieu to thoſe tri- 
vial matters, with which perhaps I ſhall be 
cenſured for having concerned myſelf ſo 
deeply. But now the trouble of collecting 
zs over there will be none in Exhibiting the 
produce, and I may throw out my heap to 
open view, if my Bibliopola ſhould pro- 
nounce it likely to be thought worth at- 
tention, without anxicty for the ſucceſs 
becauſe not of confequence enough to 
raiſe a ſollicitude, as having no connection 
with the intereſts of religion or morality, 
the ſecurity of our excellent conſtitution, 
the preſervation of the ballance of power 
in Europe, or improvement of. trade, 
and manufactures, 9 
r INI 


